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G N JANUARY 25, 1867, the date upon which the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa was founded, the streets of Des Moines 


were unpaved lanes and Iowa’s highways mere wagon trails. The fifteen 


incorporators of the Company were men of vision, courage and great faith, 
for Iowa was then a frontier state into which, only the year previous, the 
railroad had built its first exploratory line. 


Today, the Company has far outstripped the expectations of its founders. 
From a local pioneer enterprise the Equitable of Iowa has grown to be a 
national institution of billion dollar stature serving the life insurance inter- 
ests of an ever increasing number of men, women and children. 


The Company has grown naturally, conservatively and safely. The 
standard of valuation selected by the Equitable of Iowa at its founding 
was the full level premium rese-ve basis, the highest recognized by life 
insurance authorities. That exacting standard of valuation has been main- 
tained throughout the years as a constant safeguard to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 


The Company’s total of more than one billion of life insurance in force 
has been established by Equitable of Iowa field underwriters. The Com- 
pany’s every insurance risk has been reviewed and approved by its own 
home office underwriting staff. The Company’s every investment, owned 
and held in trust for the protection of its policyholders, has been selected 
by its own home office investment personnel. 


Backed by the experience of 82 years of consistent progress, the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa now looks forward toward the completion of its first 
century of service, determined to continue to conduct its affairs in the 
sound and progressive manner which time has so thoroughly tested. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY HEARING 
Insurance Men Testify 


N APRIL 4 last, representa- 

tives of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America, ap- 
peared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, testifying with 
respect to an expansion of the pres- 
ent Social Security system and a 
proposed national disability measure. 
Those. testifying were in general 
agreement in most instances. They 
concurred re Social Security that 
(1) All employed people should be 
covered where feasible; (2) bene- 
fits should be increased; that is, 
amounts paid and the amount that 
can be earned independently; (3) 
the base of $3,000 should not be 
increased; (4) amount of benefits 
should be based on average income, 
not the best 5 years and private plans 
and state coverages are more suited 
for disability than a federal govern- 
ment plan. 

Judd C. Benson, Vice President 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, spoke in behalf of that 
body and said in part: “The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers favors a social security sys- 
tem which treats all citizens equit- 
ably and fairly and which, through 
a subsistence level of benefit, elimi- 
nates the fear of destitution .. ., 
at the same time, imposes upon the 
improvident certain privations as a 
just reward for their indolence.” 
M. Albert Linton, speaking for the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, spoke in strong opposition to 
changing the present tax base of 
$3,000. He said in part: “Raising 
the tax base would do nothing for 
those below the $3,000 level. It 
would simply give all with average 
wages above $3,000 an extra increase 
in benefits which would not be cov- 
ered for at least a generation by the 
additional taxes resulting from the 
increase in the tax base. There ap- 
pears to be no sound social reason 
for providing those receiving in ex- 
cess of $3,000 with more than the 


one increase produced by the pro- 
posed formula.” He also added: “To 
permit Social Insurance to rise above 
subsistence levels holds out great 
dangers in that it weakens personal 
ambition and initiative, and encour- 
ages millions who would otherwise 
become self-reliant to look for per- 
sonal security to a powerful central- 
ized government, instead of to their 
own efforts. Attitudes like that lay 
the groundwork for the loss of our 
basic freedom.” Mr. Linton also 
suggested that the law should be 
changed to permit retired workers to 
earn up to $35 per month without 
forfeiting benefits instead of the pres- 
ent ceiling of $15 per month. 


Disability 

Mr. Linton commented on this 
proposal, citing the experience of the 
life insurance business with this type 
of coverage. He warned Congress of 
the numerous problems and pitfalls 
inherent in total and permanent dis- 
ability insurance. The records of 
life insurance companies show that 
prolonged claims of this type are 
intimately related to economic con- 
ditions, with claims showing a tre- 
mendous rise when business activities 
declined and jobs were harder to 
get. As a matter of fact he added 
the rates of disability under group 
insurance contracts showed a much 
greater rise during the °30’s than 
did the rates of disability under indi- 
vidual disability contracts in ordi- 
nary insurance policies. 


Ray D. Murphy, Vice President 
and Actuary of the Equitable So- 
ciety, also speaking for the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America, at- 
tacked the same problem in a some- 
what different manner. He cited the 
great and rapid growth of voluntary 
plans in this field as obviating the 
need of any federal action. Well 
over half of all the nation’s workers 
now have temporary disability pro- 
tection on the voluntary plan, either 
through continuation of pay during 


sickness or through insurance, and 
in the nine years between 1938 and 
1947 alone the volume of group in- 
surance protection providing weekly 
disability benefits increased five-fold, 
He therefore declared: “This indi- 
cates that the American people have 
made great strides through their own 
initiative in providing protection 
against temporary loss of pay due 
to disability and that a variety of 
methods have developed to meet the 
varying needs and desires of indi- 
viduals and groups. Accordingly, we 
can see no need for federal legisla- 
tion on this subject.” 


Mr. Murphy stated that one of the 
great dangers in the federal plan was 
its inflexibility and the impossibility 
of its reflecting the widely varying 
employment and other conditions 
that exist between localities, states 
and regions. A federal plan by its 
very nature and purpose, he de- 
clared, would attempt to freeze all 
employers and employees into the 
same mold. Because of this, he con- 
tinued, and because temporary dis- 
ability so often is such a personal 
and variable factor, that federal gov- 
ernment under the proposed plan, if 
put into effect, would inevitably be 
forced to set up a huge and costly 
bureaucracy both to operate the pro- 
gram and to police it against abuses. 


Concluding, Mr. Murphy stated: 
“There is no demonstrated social 
need that requires the exercise of 
federal power in this way. If exer- 
cised it would not only prevent the 
consideration by the states of their 
respective situations, but it would 
at one blow wipe out or seriously 
impair existing state plans and the 
much larger fruits of voluntary ef- 
forts which have made such remark- 
able progress in recent years. It 
would embark the Federal govern- 
ment on a dangerous experiment of 
enormous size and uncertain costs, 
requiring a vast number of Federal 
employees through the country at- 
tempting to administer benefits un- 
der most difficult circumstances.” 
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Dad looked ahead 75,555 meals... 








Dad knew it. A family’s future is 
more than just time. It’s three 
meals a day and tall glasses of 
milk .. . and ice cream for dessert. 
It's education and pencils and loose- 
leaf notebooks and going off to 
college when the crowd goes. It’s 
warm clothes and bathing suits... 
kiddie cars and three-wheel bicycles 
and two-wheelers. It’s a comfortable 
home with a tight roof and no 
créditors knocking at the door. 


And because Dad knew .. . be- 
cause he wanted that kind of future 
for his family no matter what the 
future held for him . . . he created 
an estate. The estate was created 
the minute he signed his name to 
The Union Central Multiple Protec- 
tion Plan. 


This plan protects so many ways. 
If Dad dies in the next 20 years, it 
provides a monthly income for 
mother. A safe income. Well-mean- 
ing but poorly advised people won’t 
be able to talk her into rash invest- 
ments. Mother will receive the in- 





come for 20 years and then she can 
choose between a continued monthly 
income or the face amount, payable 
immediately. (Of course, if Dad 
lives beyond the 20 years, sees his 
children grown and able to take 
care of themselves, the policy be- 


The Union Central 
CINCINNATI, 


comes an Ordinary Life policy for 
the face amount and premiums are 


reduced. ) 
* * 


Dad knew it. You can’t predict 
the future. But you can protect a 
family’s future ...if you look ahead 
at the meals to be eaten and the 
clothes to be bought and the bills 
to be paid. If you remember that 
keeping faith with a family includes 
the future, too. 


The Union Central Agent has a 
plan to meet every conceivable life 
insurance need. His comprehensive 
list of contracts ranges from Non- 
Convertible Term, the lowest pre- 
mium policy of all, to Single Pre- 
mium Endowment, the highest. 
Through these modern, liberal poli- 
cies, he can provide the finest pos- 
sible life insurance coverage for 
applicants from birth to age 65, 
inclusive. 


Life Insurance Co. 
OHIO 























THAT KEEP ON COMING... 


The extra compensation that many Mu- 
tual Life Field Underwriters are receiv- 
ing every month is a welcome addition to 
their regular commissions and _ service 
fees. It is the “Efficiency Income” part of 
their five-point Lifetime Compensation 
contract. It rewards them for the quality 
of their business and enables them to earn 
more while maintaining a level volume of 
production. 

We can afford to give our career men 
this incentive because quality business 
cuts down our costs. They share in that 
saving in amounts that increase through 


the years, proportionate to the life of 
the policies. Recent payments have added 
as much as two and three hundred dol- 
lars to Underwriters’ normal monthly 
income. 

We believe that good selection at the 
source is the backbone of good under- 
writing. It is common sense to offer the 
Underwriter positive encouragement to 
obtain policies that can be handled effi- 
ciently and are likely to remain in force. 
Our reduced expenses and his increased 
earnings are reflected in better service to 
the policyholder. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
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Human nature changes slowly. Most of the time 
this is beneficial. Occasionally it is disastrous. Within 
the past few weeks there appears to have been a basic 
change in the life insurance business. We say “basic” 
because for the first time action is being substituted 
for platitudes. The Advisory Council of the Chicago 
Assn. of Life Underwriters passed the following resolu- 
tion on April 28 last: ‘“. . . the time has come for our 
elected representatives in Washington to give serious 
consideration to the question of balancing the national 
budget and to immediately curtail excessive spending. 

“We recommend that each and every member of the 
Chicago Association write to his Senators and Con- 
gressmen in Washington and in very forceful and simple 
language demand and request immediate action on this 
serious problem. Further, that the members of the Asso- 
ciation request their policyholders and prospects to 
write similar letters. . . .”” Outside the life field the 


National Association of Insurance Agents, numbering 
over 25,000, have started a campaign entitled “Letters 


for Freedom.” The objective is 1,000,000 letters to 
Congress urging: (1) Eliminate concentration of power 
in government, business, labor; (2) Stop spending so 
much of our money. * 

The life insurance business in the past has bent over 
backwards to stay out of politics. To continue such a 
policy today, however, is shirking responsibility. Not 
only does the business affect the welfare of more people 
than any other but, in addition, it also has the best 
means outside government to contact people. Some 
people may not have thought of this second point before. 
Politicians recognized the value of personal contact a 
long time ago and know that it is more influential than 
reams of copy. As one columnist expertly expressed 
it, “It is impossible to overestimate the intelligence of 
the general public and to underestimate the amount of 
his information.” To emphasize the latter, a recent 
survey showed that 31% of Americans had never heard 
of the Bill of Rights; 36% had heard of it but had no 
idea what it was, while only 12% were familiar with it. 

The average small town citizen will squawk like a 
stuck pig in town meeting when it is proposed to in- 
crease the tax rate by 1 mill. Yet this same individual 
will read about the astronomical spendings in some of 
our states and in Washington and will merely shrug it 


olf. Why this apparent split personality? The answer 
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is that he understands local affairs and local expenses. 
When it goes beyond local boundaries, taxing, spend- 
ing, etc. becomes very involved and the citizen is beyond 
his mental depth. As a matter of fact, if you delve into 
current taxing problems it gets beyond practically any- 
one’s mental depth. For example, you go to the store 
and buy a dozen of eggs. There are over 100 different 
taxes on those eggs. Or have you ever considered a 
woman’s hat—one of those with ribbon on it? The 
number of separate taxes involved by the time the 
damsel purchases it approaches 150. Fantastic? Per- 
haps, but true. Don’t shrug—you pay all of them. 

Letter writing campaigns can produce excellent re- 
sults if carried through. Politicians are practical insofar 
as their job is concerned and they respond to public 
demands. Conditions today have developed because too 
many people make no demands—they are passive citi- 
zens. On the other hand, pressure groups, both within 
and without the government, exercise influence out of 
all proportion to their number. It isn’t necessary to go 
into detail to show how this set-up. works out. Suffice 
it to say, the federal government is spending a million 
dollars every 12 minutes; the average working man 
is taxed by various governmental units for about one- 
third of what he earns; “high tax” Harry is also trying 
to shift the New Deal’s low gear socialism into high. 
In short, what made this country the greatest in the 
world is being strangled with increasing tempo. 

In our opinion the campaign inaugurated by the 
Chicago Association should be enlarged to include the 
entire life insurance business. The right way to start 
is a simple but continuous program. If it isn’t simple, 
it will go over the heads of most people; if it isn’t 
continuous, it will soon be forgotten. This is primarily 
a selling job. One famous radio commentator has de- 
veloped the idea! theme, “More money for people who 
earn it and less for bureaucrats who burn it.” There 
are only two points to “put across”: (1) All money the 
various governmental bodies spend is ultimately taken 
from the worker—by deduction from his pay, by added 
costs to goods or services he purchases or by income 
tax; (2) the only way to keep more of what you earn 
is to write, wire or otherwise contact your legislators 
frequently: Curtail spending and cut taxes. This mes- 
sage can accompany premium notices; more important 
it can be sold by agents—Ordinary Debit and Group— 
to every prospect on every occasion, over and over. 
Get the “common man” griping in a big way and results 
will be beneficial for everyone. 

Forget particular legislation ; forget party labels ; for- 
get arguments—they only confuse. Concentrate on John 
Q. Citizen’s pocketbook. It has universal appeal irre- 
spective of race, creed, color, North, South, East or 
West. Your story is simple, it is truthful, and the 
objective is meritorious because all will benefit. It took 
courageous salesmen to sell our form of government in 
1776; it will take equally courageous salesmen to pre- 
serve it today. And where will you find better salesmen 
than in the life insurance business? 


ll 








C.L.U. FORUM 


Current Social and Economic Trends 


N APRIL 7 last the New York 
Chapter of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters held the ninth annual 
forum on economic and social trends 
at Town Hall in New York City. 
Four outstanding experts in their 
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various fields gave their opinion, 
while M. Albert Linton of the Prov- 
ident Mutual acted as moderator. 
Speaking on trends in democracy, 
Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison, President 
of Lafayette College, stated that the 
world struggle today is not an ideo- 
logical conflict in society between 
communism and capitalism, but 
rather the basic conflict between 
human freedom and human slavery. 
“The problem is something far more 
sinister than communism and in- 
volves a conflict far older than the 
concepts of Karl Marx. ‘It is a con- 
flict between despotism, tyranny and 
dictatorship on the one hand and 
Christian democracy on the other. 
This battle has resounded down 
through the ages. This was the issue 
when the forces of enslavement ap- 
peared under Hitler. And it was 
only an incident of trifling signifi- 
cance that these forces now appear 
under the guise of communism. 
America, confessedly without a for- 
eign policy, should adopt one—the 
freedom of the world.” 
International finance will be an 
important factor in the development 
of world peace and security and 
material progress has already been 
made in this field according to Ben- 
jamin Strong, President of the 
United States Trust Company, who 
spoke on “Trends in Finance.” “In 
the field of international finance, 
great things are now being accom- 
plished. We are breaking barriers 
and creating world cooperation and 
perhaps eventually even world fed- 
eration through financial processes. 
It began after World War I when 
the United States made vast loans 
to our allies in Europe and other 
parts of the world. These loans 
turned into gifts. For the first time 
we recognized the fact that national 
barriers could, and should, be broken 
down in favor of human needs. Lend 
lease picked up in the late thirties 
and forties where loans left off in 
the early twenties. The Marshall 
Plan picked up where lend lease left 
off and we are seeing today an almost 
unbelievable distribution of goods, 
services and funds all over the world 
for the purpose of sharing our 
strength. These financial develop- 
ments on an international scale are 
the real beginnings of world gov- 
ernment and will, in my opinion, 
eventually result in international co- 


operation such as we have never 
known before. We must admit that 
it is a thrilling and inspiring thing 
to contemplate and that it may well 
repay us for the terrible risks we are 
taking with our way of life.” 

P. L. Smith, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Com- 
panies, said: “The methods of the 
socialists to socialize the electric light 
and power industry, include every 
trick in the devil’s book. The record 
of this effort, while carried out in 
the name of the people and of de- 
mocracy, is as gross a chapter in 
American politics as one can find. 
Any American who sees theoretical 
advantages in socialism over free 
private enterprise should study our 
case history to find out how our 
American socialism works in prac- 
tice. For our own part, we do not 
believe socialism is desirable or in- 
evitable and we are making an all- 
out fight for the things we as an 
industry believe in.” 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 2nd Vice 
President and Statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, concluded the 
formal talks with a detailed account 
of “Our Aging Population.” Dr. 
Dublin is probably the best known 
statistician in this country today and, 
as expected, he gave the underwrit- 
ers present some real facts to think 
over. “In spite of provisions made 
possible by official and private old 
age plans and by personal thrift, a 
large fraction of older people, 
namely, close to 40%, suffer from 
economic hardship under present 
conditions of high living costs. About 
two million persons receive their sup- 
port from friends and relatives and 
two and one-half million receive old 
age assistance. The latter is the 
modern equivalent of the old poor 
law and places the undesirable stigma 
of ‘indigence’ on their recipients.” 
He further pointed out that intoler- 
able conditions may develop in this 
country a decade or two in the future 
unless the increasingly acute prob- 
lems caused by our aging population 
are met now. “By 1975 three-fourths 
of our people will live beyond age 
67; today the age line beyond 
which three-fourths live is 60; in 
1900 it was 24. The proportion of 
older persons has about doubled in 
the last half century and the absolute 
numbers have quadrupled. This pre- 
sents a challenge.” 
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STAYING 


HEN Percy Goyne asked 

me a short time ago to tell 

newer members of the 
\gency about my progress in this 
pusiness, I told him I didn’t think 
there was anything about my ex- 
perience that would interest them. 
“Nothing,” said Percy, “except 
the payoff and what it takes. Why 
not tell them about that?” 

His thought immediately reminded 
me of my early days in the business 
when the payoff was sometimes hard 
I remembered how easy it 
was for a new man to become dis- 
couraged arid wondered how I might 
eel today if I had just ended my 
frst year in the business with $100,- 
(00 or $150,000 of production. The 
more I thought about it, the more I 
believed that my own story might 
be interesting to the average pro- 
ducer, who does not step immedi- 
ately into large production. Here is 
the story : 

When I started out eleven years 
ago, | had no experience in selling ; 
and at times the going was rough. 
But no one told me it would be easy, 
and I made up my mind to stay in 
the business without a thought of 
leaving it. ‘ 


to see. 


In the Beginning 


In my first year, I wrote $126,- 
500 of business and was supposed 
to be a big success. They presented 
me with an award and hailed me as 
the Horatio Alger of the Agency. 
[had enthusiasm to spare ; but finan- 
cially, the Shafto’s hadn’t done too 
well. We borrowed some money and 
set out to do better the next year. 

Looking back on it now, that 
should have been a discouraging ex- 
perience .. . to be considered a suc- 
cess and yet have to borrow money 
to stay in the business. But I never 
thought of it that way because I 
never stopped thinking that it would 
eventually get better. 

in the second year, my production 
increased to $150,000; in the third 
year, to $200,000. Not until four 
or five years later did I begin to 
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POWER 


make any real progress. But that 
was what I had expected, because | 
knew from the records of successful 
men in other professions and those 
who had succeeded in life insurance 
that to achieve success, you had to 
work hard, stay with it and have 
patience. 





Mr. SHAFTO entered the field with The 
Mutual Life eleven years ago. Since then 
he has had a consistently sound produc- 
tion record, and in 1947, qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 











Doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men face the same problem 
we do in getting started. A doctor, 
for example, will study for seven 
years, spend two years a struggling 
intern and five more years building 
up a practice before he can expect 
to see results. Lawyers, too, go 
through a similar period of endless 
study and uncertainty before they 
become successful. 

Unlike us, there is little they can 
do to hasten their progress. But they 
know that with increasing experi- 
ence and expert service to more and 
more people they will gradually ac- 
quire a professional reputation and 
self-confidence and success that more 
than pay for their years of study and 
hard work. 

I don’t know how we can expect 
our business to be any different. 
There are too many professional re- 
wards in life underwriting for it to 





by WESLEY S. SHAFTO 
Shreveport Agency 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


be easy from the start—rewards well 
worth the three to five years of 
effort that it takes to get them. 


Neither do I know of any business 
or profession that offers more free- 
dom and independence than this one. 
Not only can you control your in- 
come and the time you spend to earn 
it, but you can choose the people 
with whom you deal and the area in 
which you operate. Moreover, once 
you have placed a reasonable volume 
of business on the books, you also 
earn substantial renewals, service 
fees, efficiency income and a liberal 
retirement income. Today, for ex- 
ample, the efficiency income checks 
mailed to me each month on busi- 
ness written five years ago, amount 
to substantially more than I earned 
during my entire first year in the 
field. 


Know How 


That kind of a payoff, of course, 
presupposes that you know how to 
produce business and that you con- 
tinue to produce it year after year. 
It isn’t enough just to wait for suc- 
cess to come to us. We must con- 
stantly do something about it. Learn- 
ing how, of course, isn’t easy. Most 
of us start out the hard way. But 
there is usually an easier way once 
you learn how. 


Of all the things I ever learned 


about producing good sound busi- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Staying Power—Continued 


ness, three things stand out in my 
mind today. I would like to tell you 
what they are: 


The first ts simplicity. 

When I started out, I thought you 
had to study for several months be- 
fore seeing a prospect and that you 
had to know all the theory of life 
insurance before you could even talk 
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to anyone about buying a policy. 
I thought you had to work out long 
proposals showing cash values for 
twenty years or more and show divi- 
dend illustrations and all other pro- 
visions of the various policies. I 
thought you had to worry about 
what the premiums were on some 
other company’s insurance and had 
to explain every detail of the life 
insurance contract before a man 
would buy. 

Knowledge is necessary and im- 
portant in this business. You must 
study your own operation and new 
developments as you go along in 
order to keep abreast of changing 
trends and times. But theory is to 
a salesman what a saw is to a car- 
penter. When you call a carpenter 
in to do some work, he doesn’t run 
to his tool box, pull out his saw and 
wave it around to show you that he 
has it. He keeps it in the tool box 
and uses it when necessary. When 
he has finished with it, he puts it 
back in the box. 

Your prospect doesn’t want to 
learn all you know about life in- 
surance either. He wants protection 
for his family and that is all he 1s 
interested in. He wants to know 
that money will be paid to his wife 
and children if anything happened 
to him and how much. To him, it 
is just as simple as that. 

When I began thinking along 
those lines, my prospects began to 
buy. And when I began to show 
them a picture of what could happen 
to their families with and without 
life insurance, volume took care of 
itself. 


Remember, we are selling people. ° 


We must appeal to the man’s heart. 
Tell him what will happen if he 
doesn’t have insurance, and he will 
buy. That is the reason we buy 
life insurance—not because of the 
cash values or the income the values 
will give us when we are age 65 
or what this clause or that clause 
says, but because we love someone! 


The second is service. 


To develop a permanent clientele, 
I found out that you have to render 
service, not only in selling a pro- 
gram but in helping a man to keep 
what he buys. On the first of each 
month, I make a list of all the pre- 
miums due so that I know when 
each of my policyholders has paid 


his premium before the Company 
surprises me with a lapse notice. | 
call back on my policyholders to 
reprogram their insurance when the 
need arises and send them Points, 
Jr. to let them know of my interest 
in them. 

As a result, a substantial amount 
of my business comes from clients 
who telephone me. But these calls 
always come from some clients to 
whom I have given considerable 
service in the past. 


The third is “see more people.” 


You have to see a lot of people 
to get results, and your results come 
faster when you do. Not long ago, 
a prominent salesman made a state- 
ment that there isn’t anything hard 
about selling. 

“Ninety per cent of the sales we 
make are easy,” he said, “and they 
are easy when we are there.” 





A great deal more has been said | 


about the secret of success. But it 
all boils down to your ability to 
“keep on keeping on’; and _ there 
isn't a man in The Mutual Life, who, 
if he has the determination, cannot 
achieve success in this business. 
Staying power is the payoff! 


From Mutual Life “‘Points’’—by permission 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the May 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can National (Texas) in Ohio; 
Bankers Security (N. Y.) in Colo- 
rado and South Dakota; Bankers 
Union (Colo.) in California; Com- 
mercial Benefit ( Ariz.) in Colorado; 
Constitution Life (Cal.) in Mich- 
igan, Oklahoma and Wyoming ; Con- 
tinental Assurance (Ill.) in Alberta; 
Credit Life (Ohio) in Mississippi, 
South Dakota and Vermont; Do- 
minion Life (Ont.) in New Jersey; 
Fidelity National (Colo.) in Ari- 
zona ; Franklin Life (Ill.) in Missis- 
sippi; Great American Reserve 
(Texas) in Louisiana; Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Canada and Ontario; 
Missouri Insurance in Oklahoma; 
Northwestern National ( Minn.) in 


Nevada; Sterling (Ill.) in New 
Mexico; Sunset Life (Wash.) in 
California and Superior Life 


( Penna.) in Tennessee. 
North American Life (Ill.) has 
withdrawn from Wyoming. 
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HERMAN WATSON 
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is ago, In February 1944 Herman Watson, who lives in a small Alabama 
} State- | community of 5,000 people, became a member of the Franklin 














te family. He had a background of seven years with a large national 
les we | investment company, and had previously been a teacher and su- 
d they perintendent of schools. 
, , In the slightly more than five years that have since elapsed, 
n said | he has averaged better than a sale a day, (excluding Sundays). ry 
Sut it Since January 1, 1946 his sales have averaged over one a day 
ity to including Sundays. 
— Here is the record of his performance: | 
>, WhO, 
Cannot YEAR No. or SALES Casu EARNINGS 
siness. 1944 254 $10,763.00 
: 1945 279 17,258.00 
‘mission 1946 329 21,417.00 
1947 377 25,406.00 
GES 1948 368 24,596.00 
1949 (to Apr. 28) 176 
May 
panies Perhaps even more amazing than his phenomena! sales rec- 
\meri- ord is the fact that every sale was accompanied by cash with 
Ohio ; application. 
Colo- " Incomparable salesman that he is, Herman Watson frankly 
inkers says that he could not have set this marvelous record without the 
“a highly salable Franklin exclusive policy contracts. 
ado; 
Mich- 
; Con- 
berta ; 
SSippi, 
Do- 
eTsey ; 
Ari- 
lissis- Dhe Friendly 
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ao FRANKILIN LIFE toxrax” 
mae COMPANY 
1oma ; CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS ; 
¢ | DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
ivi One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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VERYONE of us is a salesman. 

No Matter what we do or where 
we serve, we are selling ourselves, 
our natures, our characters, our 
convictions and our enthusiasms. 
The measure of our success is limited 
by the extent to which we are able 
to reveal ourselves through the 
medium of good speech and accept- 
able behavior. Elmer Wheeler, noted 
public speaker and publicist, says— 
“It isn’t the steer that sells the steak 
— it’s the sizzle.’ How true! 

Before we can sell anything else— 
be it a service or a tangible—it is 
necessary to sell our “sizzle.” And 
our “sizzle” is our personality. Once 
we have done this, we can sell any- 
thing we represent. . . . 

You men are in a work that can 
well be called a human service, be- 
cause you serve mankind. You have 
one of the most stirring human laws 
to which to appeal, namely, self- 
protection and _ self-preservation. 
You can well be called missionaries 
of human needs, It might safely be 
said that you do not merely sell. You 
educate. You serve. 


5 Elements 


Yet it is necessary and essential 
that we know how to sell ourselves 
and that we train our personality 
accordingly. We should be guided by 
five indicators or elements: a) by 
what we say, b) by how we say it, 
c) what we do, d) how we do it, 
e) by how we look. 

We can begin right now to de- 
velop that sort of personality which 
makes for happy and abundant liv- 
ing. To begin with, what is personal- 
ity? It is all that we reveal through 
what we think and say and do. It is 
the sum total of our characteristics 
that makes us different from any- 
one else. It is the extent to which we 
are able to interest and influence 
other people. .. . 

Selling yourself is a highly skillful 
technique. It requires constant and 
continuous cultivation of self. It is a 
steady acquiring of good habits and 
good grooming, not only in our ap- 
pearance, but in our utterances, in 
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by AUGUSTUS E. CALIFANO 


our speech, in our understanding, 
and in our attitude and conduct 
toward others. 

In our effort to sell ourselves, it is 
necessary not only to understand and 
cultivate self, but equally and per- 
haps more important to understand 
our auditor or prospect. It is not so 
much what we want to say and do 
as how he likes to be treated, what 
he expects us to say and what he de- 
sires as to his needs. . . . 





Augustus E, Califano has trained and 
developed more than ten thousand men 
and women to improve their speech and 
enhance their personality. About eighty- 
five percent of those who join his groups 
come recommended by former students 
of his training. Mr. Califano's extensive 
experience includes thirty-six years as a 
platform speaker, educator and lecturer 
—lecturer at Harvard University, Welles- 
ley College and U. S. Naval Academy— 
sales manager in a large organization, 
where he developed salesmen—personnel 
director—seven years an evening school 
principal—organizer and director of 
speakers’ divisions for patriotic, civic and 
philanthropic fund-raising campaigns— 
one of the first radio broadcasters— 
traveler and writer—author: "Life's Great- 
est Conquest—You"; "The Art of Human 
Relations"; ‘Selling Yourself Through 
Speech and Conduct." 











A few years ago I stopped in a 
large department store in New York 
to purchase a handbag as a Christ- 
mas gift for my wife. I had only 
about half an hour between one com- 
mitment and the next. I was fortu- 
nate enough to enter the store at the 
evening dinner hour, when the place 
was quite empty. There were four 
young ladies behind the handbag 
counter. I spotted one who appealed 
to me, walked up to her and said, 
“Madam, I want a handbag for my 
wife, something that has plenty of 
room but does not look too big, and 
something that she can use day or 
evening in her many activities as a 
clubwoman. I only have about half 
an hour. Can you show me some- 
thing?” To which she very briskly 
and pleasantly replied, with eyes 
aglow and face beaming, “Yes, sir, 
























































































































































































































































































































































vores 
and 5. 
superiors 
! 
[ think I understand.” a 
As | watched her go into thy it every! 
various trays, I could readily se, 
that every handbag to her was 
precious as a diamond would be + 
a jeweler. She brought forth nin, What 
bags, didn’t dump them on th First 
counter as an ordinary person might How do 
but gently and appreciatively laid [does it 
them out next to each other. As | iriendly- 
looked at them I was _ bewildered keep cu 
because they all looked good to me. Mj center a 
She sensed the quandary in which | JJ i you o 
found myself and with a solicitous [with tor 
word, said, “May I help you, sir? Secor 
To which I replied, “You certainly JJ does ot 
may. Tell me something distinctive [J concern 
about each one of these bags.” tures. ¢ 
do we 
Skillful: Artist smile bi 
She proceeded with precision and a 
by the time she reached the last bag talieee 
I had made up my mind as to the on back ‘ 
| wanted. To the average sales gir! of both 
this would have been the end of the J... 
sale. But this girl was more than : 
average. She was a skillful artist \ “i 
She took the bag and turning to me aa | 
said, “May I wrap it up in a Christ- — 
mas package?” In a few minutes the sa " 
package came beautifully done up vit 
She still had to get my money and While 
then coming back, countéd out the bie 
change very gently into my hand % 
aa d : tractit 
Picking up the package I could sense oie 
and see her satisfaction. Handing it wine 
to” me very gracefully, she said, ae 
“Your wife is going to love this bag, othe 
I am sure. Merry Christmas.” And oe 
I went traveling out of the store on pg 
high. I was saying to myself that 9 
if ever I had something to buy, | , 
would want to go in there again and — 
particularly have that girl wait on a 
me. She knew how to sell! She un- = 
derstood every step in the sale. She - 
understood my nature and my need. — 
She was truly a sales person of high “8 
) I awe rl 
skill and human understanding. She _ 
was a superior salesman. 7 
There are many types of indi- eva 
viduals. There are those whose tal- [B ‘P** 
ents are never revealed to the lighit; = 
they lag behind. There are those =. 
who are satisfied with anything ; they 7 
may have good records, but rarely . 
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go forward and never reach great breeding and culture. He makes him- 
heights. And there are those who self understood. He aims to inform 


They are the outstanding producers _ solely with his prospect’s needs. He 


give their best—to all they THINK as well as to convince. 

_and SA\Y—and DO. They are the Seventh—(and last )—delivery. A 
wperiors! They are above the aver- superior salesman aims to under- 
ie! They go forward and onward! _ stand his prospect. He is concerned 


























































' the Hin everything they do! never sells him something his pros- 
i> pect doesn’t want and doesn’t need. 
oS as Selling Self He realizes that selling and serving The number 44 is significant 


be t é' is a process of consistent, progressive ith the INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
nine I hat goes into the selling of self? education and cultivation. He is INSURANCE COMPANY. 





the @ First—voice. What does it say? patient, tactful, persevering, but not 
light, How does it sourid? What message persistent—never bold. He realizes Its 44 years of service, 
laid J does it convey? Is it pleasant— that words are pictures. He utters growth, and achievement has 
As | J iriendly—solicitous? It will be if you them with realistic color and mean- included periods of war, de- 


ered, Jjkcep cultivating it by keeping it jing. He speaks from the inner self. prastion, Gud prosperity. 


) me, JM center and forward in the mouth and He talks from the heart as well as IT IS—old enough to be thor- 
ich | ii you open wide and fill your mouth — the mind. oughly seasoned. 
‘itous fj with tone. —young enough to be 
sir?’ Second—facial expression. What ‘ progressively forward 
ainly JB does our face reveal? We are not Continuous looking. 

ctive HB concerned with the contour or fea- He is never loquacious, impetuous —large enough to meet 


tures. God gave us these. But rather, or loud-spoken. He is a courteous all needs (over $215,- 
do we smile? Do we realize that a and interested listener. He aims to 000,000 in force). 
mile brings a smile ? enlighten. He discusses and analyzes —small enough to pos- 
Third—posture. Do we realize with his auditor—but he never sess the flexibilty that 
that erect carriage is an attractive argues with him. He sincerely praises results in prompt. effi- 
ieature of personality! Shoulders his auditor. He talks with—never or ee a 
back, chin out, weight on the balls at him. He thinks with him. He wins precy ne cee se 
of both feet, eyes and face alert and the auditor’s good will. By his many a a 
iorward looking. fine traits, his solicitous, understand- 
Fourth—our approach and stride. ing attitude, his knowledge, the 
A Springlike step means “up and _— superior salesman wins the faith and 
doing,” purpose and character. The confidence of his auditor. 


| and 
bag, 
e One 
} girl 
f the 
than 
rtist 
oO me 


Policy contracts, a superior 
Rate Book giving instant 
answers for briefs and pro- 


ae oe : gramming, sales helps and 
ad = sear iy denotes our feel- The superior salesman keeps on the thorough training avail- 
ee learning. He'll never have inscribed able for its men, have helped 


Fifth—clothing and grooming. on his tombstone—“Died at thirty; them become known as 
While clothes cannot be said to make pyyied at si xty.” He seeks better career underwriters and lead- 
the man, they have much to do in at- ways. He keeps refining and improv- ers in their communities. 


and 
> the 


land. . 7 ‘ 

ene ing action super es ing) hima He prepares mua | Llotine service fons end 
Pe Rep oo ome thoroughly for each interview. He pension plan give Fieldmen 
said, BY. ants to attract attention to thinks before he speaks. He knows added security. 

bag, ‘. stipe pie apparel. He wears ond stops when he has said enough. 

pe clothes of conservative nature, which H{¢ attunes and conforms himself to —s—— 


mes conform to his character and which physical situations. He always con- 
that r ¥ body well. He is neat, ducts himself as a gentleman. He . ® 
y, 1 clean, healthy, radiant-looking, well keeps himself physically fit, mentally i lana 0 1S 
and _" —s alert and morally clean. He makes 
» on ixth—speech. A superior sales- every day a new challenge, every ‘ 
un- fp "20 uses simple words and short prospect a new adventure. He makes Life ’ tay yay ype 
She [pe “ntences. He never exaggerates. He each interview a stepping stone to a Cc 
nail 2 ste blunt or dogmatic. He never better interview. INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
high a He is aware that—“More And as he carries all these traits 
She # te lost on 4 arguments and practices into all his associations 
on, e uses an . ‘ : 
Ss and pronounces = je creates for himself more compell- Agency, OPPO Ds iodo, Geen 
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. words wi , : ; ’ Davenport, 
ndi- with beauty and accuracy. His ing attention and respect, more per- South Bend, Indiana; and, some other 
tal. | SPeech has a pleasing accent. It . , choice cities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
a Giries 0 certain dienke * suasiveness, more happiness, pro- Texas, Minnesota, Michigan and lowa. 
ht: rtain " : . : 
ght; ignity, yet with- found satisfaction, more efficient, ef- ALOERT H. KAHLER 


: out lesseni i i b . . 
hose ‘al; sening friendliness and Cos fective and abundant living. President and Director of Agencies 
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@ Because of its low cost, many prospects will buy our Life Expectation Plan 
who could not afford to buy the so-called standard life insurance plans. This un- 
usual participating Whole Life Policy was developed to give prospects, at the 
right time, far more life insurance protection than the same amount of premiums 
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would provide under most other forms of life insurance. B you. | 

During their life expectancy period most policyowners have generally provided : rete 
for their dependents and other needs. Afterwards, their earning power and need ais 
for life insurance is usually considerably less. At their life expectancy age, this E spons 
policy automatically reduces to forty percent of its initial amount and the premi- 
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Waiver of Premium, Full Disability ($7.50 per month) and Accidental Death - about 
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HE insurance business is a 

unique business. Unlike many 
others it is a very personal one, and 
the active cooperation of a wife can 
e of direct and tremendous value. 
Conversely, the lack of cooperation 
or understanding of a wife can be a 
serious handicap. 

The challenge is, how does one go 
about helping one’s husband make a 
success of his business? First of all, 
the husband and wife should think 
through the answers to these two 
questions : Is insurance the business 
ior my husband? Is my husband the 
type of person for insurance? 


Decisions 


The question of whether life insur- 
ance is the business for your husband 
has very important implications for 
you. From the outset, an insurance- 
wife must examine her own attitude 
towards the insurance business and 
must become aware of the basic re- 
sponsibilites which will fall upon her. 
A good deal will depend upon 
whether a young wife is enthusiastic 
about her husband’s choosing the 
insurance business, or whether she 
is indifferent or even antagonistic to 
this choice. 


If you both decide that this busi- 
ness is the right one, then your next 
question should be, “Is my husband 
the type of person for life insur- 
ance ’’” There are no rigid rules one 
can go by. I have seen a lot of in- 
surance men and have known a great 
many who were successful. I have 
often wondered what quality is re- 
quired to make a good insurance 
man. I have seen top producers who 
Were aggressive and extroverts. I 
have seen others who were quiet. 
There are no easy tests for a wife to 
apply to help her in the determina- 
tion of whether insurance is the best 
business for her husband. Insur- 
ance companies have spent much 
time and money in the past trying 
to evolve tests to assist them in this 
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determination. These tests have 
yielded varying results. They have 
helped, but they have not given an 
absolutely final answer. Other chan- 
nels might well be explored. For ex- 
ample, a long talk with the general 
agent on his opinion of your hus- 
band’s possible capabilities may 
prove beneficial. Speaking with other 
agents sometimes gives you a clue. 
Comparing your husband’s general 
characteristics, interests, and abili- 
ties with those of other successful 
agents may help. When all is tried, 
you may find the one most impor- 
tant test is “how you feel.” Our 
scientific friends will say that is not 
the most authentic method. Maybe 
they are right, but it is still awfully 
important. If you and your husband 
are convinced that he is the person 
for life insurance, then believe me, 
he will Succeed. 


Specific Suggestions 


Well, we have settled the prelimi- 
naries and have decided that we are 
in the life insurance business to stay. 
What are somef the more specific 
suggestions that can be made as_to 


how. a wife can help her huskgnd’?,” 


The toughest*froblem -that a young 
insurance man has to face, is the 
hard pull for the first two or three 
years. One of the first things that a 
wife can do to help is to adopt the 
attitude that she personally is ready 
to make some sacrifices in her de- 
mands and expenses for the home. 
In this way, she can free her hus- 
band of financial burdens and anx- 
ieties while he is getting started. The 
wife should establish and maintain a 
very strict and intelligent budget, 
and demonstrate by her attitude that 
she is willing to take the same gam- 
ble at home that her husband is tak- 


ing in the business in the crucial 
early stages. Besides removing the 
petty details of the financial burdens 
from her husband, a wife should also 
relieve him as much as possible of 
other family problems. A comfort- 
able, orderly home is a must for or- 
derly thinking and. working. There 
are far too many instances of promis- 
ing insurance men who were forced 
to leave this business because their 
wives refused to make some sacrifice 
in the early years. 


Common Characteristic 


A moment ago, I said that it is 
very hard to find some common 
characteristic of insurance men. 
Well, there is one characteristic, 
which almost always exists. An in- 
surance man loves to talk about the 
various cases which he worked on 
and sold. It is a little harder to get 
him to tell you about his failures. 
Men don’t always like to talk about 
these things to other insurance men 
in the office. I think one of the most 
important things a wife can do is to 
be a sympathetic and understanding 
audience. When hubby comes home 
after a hard day, still wrapped up in 
the events which have occurred, he 
appreciates the opportunity to let his 
hair down and talk to someone who 
is wise and understanding. His wife 
can be a real comfort if she will take 
the trouble to keep informed in a 
general way as to the current events 
of insurance. I would recommend 
that you read the literature in this 
field so that you can be an intelligent 
audience. Don’t try to master all the 
technical details—that should be 
your husband’s job—but learn 
enough so that you can give intelli- 
gent answers and occasionally even 
ask questions which he will find 
beneficial. 


Insurance is a business of people 
and social contacts. Wives who be- 
long to many organizations and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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To the Wives—Continued 


social clubs have an opportunity to 
meet other wives on a very pleasant 
basis.. Such wives can become a 
wonderful source for business, es- 
pecially if they are alert. In fact, 
there are many cases of aggressively- 
minded women who have actually 
gone out and joined various organi- 
zations with this intention in mind. 
I know one lady who made a habit 
of going to a luncheon or tea at least 
once a week. Upon her return she 
gave her husband a list of names of 
people to see. Well, he went out and 
sold most of them and made a splen- 
did record for himself. One fine day 
she told him she was going to have 
a baby and would have to curtail her 
social life. She had her baby ; how- 
ever, by that time her husband had 
built up a sizeable clientele, and, be- 
sides, he had overcome his initial 
reticence toward meeting new people. 


In the Office 


Our business is unique in another 
way. While it calls for a considerable 
amount of imagination for each sale, 
it also entails a good deal of paper 
work. Time control is a very im- 





portant factor in the sale of insur- 
ance. The more time spent in mak- 
ing contacts and in actually selling, 
the greater the success which will 
ultimately accrue. Nevertheless, 
there is a tremendous amount of un- 
avoidable detail work. Somebody 
must be available somewhere to 
answer the phone, to assist in cor- 
respondence, to make appointments, 
and to take care of the many clerical 
and routine office details. It takes 
time to establish a set of bookkeep- 
ing records for the personal side of 
this business in order to keep it on a 
business-like basis. If, at the outset, 
your husband cannot afford such 
clerical help, and he is required to 
spend part of his selling time on 
such details, you have, as a wife, a 
wonderful opportunity and even a 
responsibility. You might try to help 
your husband in his office in order 
that he may devote practically all of 
his time to selling. Even in those 
cases where a husband can afford 
clerical assistance, you may be useful 
as extra help at various times during 
the year. A system of routine, once 
it is established, can be made to op- 
erate without much trouble. The im- 
portant thing is the establishment of 
that routine. 





“We're glad you suggested 
Home Guard Insurance” 


Both to you and to our customers, 
Home-Guard Insurance brings im- 
portant advantages. 

From your viewpoint, there’s a big 
advantage in a policy that’s planned 
specifically for mortgage-coverage. 
From the customer’s standpoint it 
makes. real sense to cover the mort- 
gage loan with life insurance at such 
reasonable cost. 

It is entirely logical that Old Re- 
public should be the company to de- 





velop this improved Mortgage Loan 
policy. Through the past twenty 
years, Old Republic has become the 
largest company specializing in life 
insurance on Consumer Credit, serv- 
ing over 2000 financial institutions. 
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Once you acquire real familiarity 
with the office routine, you may be iy 
a position to be of even further help, 
Many men get so enthusiastic aboy 
what they are doing and are so close 
to their activities that they fail to 
realize when they are not spending 
their time properly. They may be 
overextending their more pleasant 
contacts or doing all sorts of things 
which do not prove productive, while 
neglecting the really lucrative side 
of the business. But, if you decide to 
help your husband in this way, re- 
member the golden rule, that in his 
office, he is the absolute boss and that 
you must do what you are told to do 
without questioning any of his de- 
cisions. The relationship should be 
identical to any employment situation 
just as though you were engaged in 
similar activities for a total stranger, 
Of course, there is no rule which 
says that once you are home you will 
not be permitted to complain about 
your boss just like anyone else! 





























































































Night Work 














The problem of night work in in- 
surance is a very difficult one. | 
know that there may be certain cases 
in which night work is unavoidable. 
For example, the prospect may insist 
upon a conference with his wife and 
the agent before reaching any de- 
cision, and the evening is the only 
time when this can be arranged. But 
it seems to me that a man in the in- 
surance business is entitled to the 
home and social life that men in most 
other businesses enjoy. It becomes 
too simple, after a while, to fall into 
the very bad habit of spending more 
and more time in night work and 
gradually permitting your daytime 
activities to suffer. In the long run, 
I believe that those men will prove 
to be the most successful insurance 
producers who take the attitude that 
what they are doing is so important 
that it warrants the attention of their 
clients and prospects during regular 
business hours. A wife’s function in 
this regard, it seems to me, is to try 
to help her husband arrange for a 
normal number of working hours pet 
day. If he must do some night work, 
then he should have some leisure 
time during the day. I know one 
man who developed a clientele that 
could be reached only at night. This 
man and his wife played golf and 
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enjoyed their social life in the day- 
time and made the night hours their 
business time. I definitely am con- 
yinced that putting in a lot of long 
hours without rest is not the key to 
a successful insurance business. It’s 
how you use the time that counts. 


In Any Business 


I am told there are two ways of 
building up a successful insurance 
business. One way is to get into the 
business, make a big killing and 
create an immediate and _ brilliant 
success. This sounds like a good idea 
and I hear it has been done. How- 
ever, | just don’t know anyone who 
has done it that way. The method 
that I know about is the one that is 
accomplished after many long years, 
which yield many moderate returns, 
but which are spent in building up a 
reputation and making contacts. 
This business depends so much on 
personal relations and winning the 
confidence of your clients that it is 
almost impossible to achieve a sen- 
sational beginning. You must be 
patient, and you must realize that 
there is no quick, lasting success. 
If you talk to some of the most suc- 
cessful men in this business, I am 
sure you will often find this situa- 
tion: He became discouraged, after 
several years with little success, and 
was ready to quit the business, when 
his wife gave him the encourage- 
ment, the sympathy, the understand- 
ing, and the ambition to stay in it a 
little bit longer until ,the business 
turned for the better and he became 
an outstanding life underwriter. 

Insurance has become a very im- 
portant part of our economic system. 
It helps to solve, perhaps, the single 
most important problem of our so- 
ciety ; namely, the quest for security 
for oneself and loved ones. Many 
of the advantages which are falsely 
claimed by certain other forms of 
government and economic philoso- 
phies are actually obtainable only un- 
der our present system, through the 
medium of life insurance. A sincere 
insurance man who helps his client 
to solve the problem of economic 
security for his loved ones and him- 
self can derive a great deal of satis- 
faction from his work. The wife who 
helps her husband to become that 
type of insurance man may feel very 
pleased that she has helped in some- 
thing so worth while. 
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Let me see if I can summarize the 
wife’s function in the life insurance 
business. A wife should understand 
that success will come, in most cases, 
only after a long and often not very 
lucrative pull. The wife must, there- 
fore, be prepared to make sacrifices 
during the first few years, to learn as 
much as she can about insurance so 
that she can be an intelligent audi- 
ence, a sympathetic friend and mate. 
She should operate her personal and 
household budget as efficiently as 
possible, and she may be able to help 
her husband with budgeting his time 
and his financial affairs. A wife 
should, if the opportunity presents 
itself, help her husband in his office, 
and should at all times be alert to 
the possibilities of social contacts as 
sources for insurance business. A 
wife should be willing to explore as 
many methods and ideas as she can 
hear about or think up herself, until 
she has found the formulae that will 
be helpful to her husband. And let 
me tell you that no matter what you 
do or don’t do, the one thing that 
counts above everything else is the 
“feeling that your man has, come 
what may, good or bad, someone 
who is always pulling with him. She 


is there to encourage him when 
things go wrong, and she is there to 
be proud of his success.” 

Then, one day, you will find the 
long hard pull is over and your hus- 
band is established in a successful 
and lucrative career. It is at that 
time that you can share in the satis- 
faction of being the wife of a success- 
ful man. 


Before Leaders Club Convention 1948 and 
reprinted from The Radiator. 



























CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


American Institute of Actuaries, June 2- 
3, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

A.L.C. Investment Seminar, June 14-25, 
Beloit College, Beloit Wisc. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 23-25, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June 24-30, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Sept. 12-16, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

International Claim Association, Sept. 
18-21, Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y. 

American Life Convention, October 4-7, 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago. 

L.A.A. Annual Meeting, October 27-29, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 9-11, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. ©., Canada. 

Society of Actuaries (First Meeting), Nov. 
14-16, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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INSORANCE TAXATION 


ITHIN the last six weeks, 
three events have occurred 
in the field of life insurance 


taxation, two of which are not at all 
startling and one of which seems to 
be fairly important. 


Endowment Settlements—Options A 
and E—Income Tax 


On April fourth, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced his acquiescence (1949-7- 
13052) in the case of Thornley v. 
Commissioner, 2 TC 220. That case, 
which is familiar to most under- 
writers by now, held that proceeds, 
other than amounts paid by reason 
of the death of the insured, which 
are payable in installments for a term 
certain only and are not based upon 
the recipient’s life expectancy, are 
not subject to the 3% rule. The 
acquiescence is not of great import 
because the Treasury Department 
had previously indicated its accept- 
ance of this doctrine by amending 
the income tax Regulations on Janu- 
ary twelfth. Penn Mutual under- 
writers will recall that this change 
in the Regulations was announced to 
the field in a memorandum dated 
January fourteenth. It pointed out 
that as a result of the amendment 
to the Regulations it was our opinion 
that Option A or Option E pay- 
ments under a matured endowment 
or a surrendered policy were exempt 
from income tax until the cost of 
the contract had been recovered. The 
acquiescence in the Thornley de- 
cision does not change this in any 
manner. On the contrary, it merely 
clears the record, since the Commis- 
sioner had previously expressed his 
non-acquiescence. 


Death of Beneficiary—Unwithdrawn 
Proceeds—Estate Tax 


On March twenty-second, the Tax 
Court handed down its decision in 
the case of Morton v. Commissioner, 
12 TC , No. 55. Mr. Morton 
died in 1934, leaving life insurance 
proceeds payable to Mrs. Morton. 
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by LAWRENCE M. BREGY, Attorney 
Penn Mutual Law Department 


Under the terms of the policies, Mrs. 
Morton was given the right to elect 
an income option, but in the absence 
of such election the proceeds were 
payable in one sum. Mrs. Morton 
elected to leave the proceeds with 
the company retaining the right to 
receive the interest thereon and the 
right to withdraw the principal. She 
directed that any principal remain- 
ing at her death should be paid to 
her children. When she died in 1944 
without having withdrawn any prin- 
cipal, her estate argued with the 
Commissioner over the question of 
including the remaining principal in 
her estate for federal estate tax pur- 
poses. 

The case is interesting because of 
the argument presented by the estate, 
but the decision, that the proceeds 
were taxable, was expected by most 
tax men. The estate argued that the 
widow had not received the proceeds 
and then transferred them to her 
children. It claimed that under the 
terms of the policies Mrs. Morton 
had the right to elect one of various 
alternative methods of settlement. 
She could have taken the proceeds 
in one sum but she renounced this 
right and instead elected a settlement 
under which she was entitled only 
(1) to the interest payable during 
her lifetime and (2) to withdraw 
principal if she saw fit. She never 
exercised her right of dominion over 
the principal, so upon her death the 
principal became payable to the chil- 
dren by virtue of the contract which 
her husband had made with the in- 
surance company and not by reason 
of any transfer which she had made. 

The Court rejected this argument, 
stating that Mrs. Morton had not 
effected a renunciation of her interest 
under the policy. If she had effected 
a complete renunciation, as she 
might have done in the case of a 
testamentary gift, the proceeds might 
have been removed from her taxable 
estate. As it was, however, she ac- 
cepted the right to direct how the 


proceeds should be paid. In doing 
so, she made a transfer to the chil- 
dren and her retention of the right 
to income for life and to consume 
principal during her lifetime made 
such transfer taxable either as one 
taking effect at death or as a re- 
vocable transfer. 

If the Commissioner had lost on 
this argument, he still had another 
one up his sleeve. Section 811 (f) 
of the Internal Revenue Code taxes 
certain property with respect to 
which the decedent held a power of 
appointment. The application of this 
Section was greatly broadened by 
the Revenue Act of 1942. That Act 
as amended, however, expressly pro- 
vided that the amendments made 
thereby should not be applicable to 
powers created before the date of 
its enactment if the holder of the 
power died before January 1, 1949. 
In the Morton case, the power was 
created when the insured died in 
1934, which was before the 1942 Act, 
and Mrs. Morton died in 1944 so 
that the law applicable to her estate 
was Section 811 (f) as it read prior 
to 1942. 


Before 1942 


Before 1942, this Section imposed 
a tax on any property which passed 
under a power of appointment ex- 
ercised by the decedent by dispo- 
sition intended to take effect at death. 
It was the Commissioner’s conten- 
tion that even if it were found that 
Mrs. Morton did not make a trans- 
fer to her children, the naming of 
the children in the election of the 
settlement option constituted the ex- 
ercise of a power of appointment 
given to her under the terms of the 
policies. Since she retained the right 
to the income, the exercise of the 
power was intended to take effect at 
death. 

This argument probably would 
have been successful. On the other 
hand, if the insured had directed 
that the proceeds be held at interest 
for Mrs. Morton with the right of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Taxation—Continued 


withdrawal, the tax would have been 
avoided. In such a case, the children 
would have been named by the in- 
sured so that no transfer would have 
been made by his widow and she 
would not have exercised a power 
of appointment. It should be noted, 
however, that this freedom from 
taxation would have been obtained consume principal is considered to 
only becanse the 1942 amendments 
with respect to powers of appoint- 
ment did not apply in this case. 





The situation is different where 
the 1942 Act applies, t.e., where the 
power was created after the Revenue 
Act of 1942 or the beneficiary dies 
after July 1, 1949. In such cases, 
the law imposes a tax on property 
with respect to which the decedent 
held a power of appointment at the 
time of her death, even though it 
was never exercised. A power to 


be a power of appointment, so that 
even though the insured elects the 
settlement before his death any pro- 
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Repayment of Loans—lInstaliment 
Payments—Income Tax 





On March twenty-fourth the Tax 
Court handed down its decision jn 



















the case of Hall v. Commissioner Mrs. 
12 TC ——, No. 60. In that case entirely 
the decedent had certain policies Jj these # 
which were payable to his wife in J Sut" 
installments, subject to existing fj teased 
policy indebtedness, and other poli- by pay 
cies which were payable to his wife [j 22 (b) 
in installments subject to a collateral J e™Pt 
assignment to a bank to secure a loan J the Pe 
which he had made during his life. JJ teres 
time. He died in 1936, and under lor va 
normal procedure the insurance com- Mrs. 1 
pany would have deducted the le ¢ 
amount of the loan from the proceeds [the ba 
and placed the balance under the #§ There 
installment option which the insured install 
had selected for his widow. Like [§ ceeds 
wise, the bank loan would have been entitle 
satisfied out of the proceeds and the § "" 

balance placed under the installment irom 
option, or the insured’s estate would repay 
have repaid the bank loan out of trom 
general assets and the entire pro- amot 
ceeds of the assigned policies would Hall 





have been paid to the widow under 
the option. 





Actually, however, the widow, 









Mrs. Hall, repaid both the bank it . 
loan and the policy loans with her lites 
own funds, thus increasing the If t 
amount of proceeds placed under the ie 
option. She claimed that the in- inn 
stallments which she received there- ne 
from were entirely exempt from in- at 
come tax since they represented the in 
proceeds of insurance paid in in- oa 
stallments by reason of the death of ae 
the insured. The Commissioner, on sh: 
the other hand, took the position sat 
that the proceeds consisted only of ab 
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placed under the option if Mrs. Hall 
had not paid off the loans and that 
only the installments derived from 
that portion of the proceeds were 
exempt from tax. He contended 
that in paying off the loans Mrs. 
Hall had, in effect, purchased an- 
quities from the insurance company 
and he assessed a tax on that portion 
of the installments which was equal 
to 3% of the amount of the loans 
paid off. 

The Court said that both parties 
were wrong. It pointed out that 
ynder Section 22 (b) (2) of the 
(ode the 3% rule is applicable only 
to amounts received under an an- 
nuity or endowment contract. The 
Court agreed with Mrs. Hall that 
the installments were paid under an 
insurance contract and not under 
annuity or endowment contract. 

Mrs. Hall, however, did not escape 
entirely. The Court held that, while 
these amounts were paid under an 
insurance policy, Mrs. Hall had in- 
creased her interest in the policy 
by paying off the loans. Section 
22 (b) (2) (A) limits the tax ex- 
emption to the consideration paid for 
the policy if the contract or any 
interest therein has been transferred 
for value. In paying off the loans 
Mrs. Hall had acquired for a valu- 
able consideration the interests of 
the bank and the insurance company. 
Therefore, the Court held that the 
installments derived from the pro- 
ceeds in excess of the loans were 
entitled to an unlimited tax exemp- 
tion but the installments derived 
from the proceeds attributable to the 
repayment of the loans were exempt 
from tax only until they equalled the 
amount of the loans which Mrs. 
Hall had paid off. 


an 


Interesting Decision 


This is an interesting decision as 
it involves problems which tax men 
have wondered about for some time. 
If the bank loan had been repaid 
by the insured’s estate, the install- 
ments paid under the assigned poli- 
cies probably would have been held 
entirely exempt from tax. In such a 
case the entire proceeds would have 
been payable to the widow under the 
terms of the policies themselves and 
she would not have acquired any 
interest in the contracts for a*valu- 
able consideration. The state merely 
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would have been paying off the notes 
which the decedent gave the bank 
and which, in spite of the collateral 
assignment constituted a claim 
against the insured’s estate. 

It would appear, however, that the 
Court was correct in holding that 
the widow acquired an interest in 
the policies for value when she paid 
off the bank loan. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that a policy 
loan represents a different problem. 
It does not constitute a “loan” in 
the ordinary use of the word since 
there is no obligation on the part 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of the insured or his estate to repay 
it. It is more in the nature of an 
advance against the amount payable 
at maturity. The exact terms of the 
contracts involved in the Hall case 
do not appear in the Court’s opinion. 
Most policies, however, define “pro- 
ceeds” as the sum insured or face 
amount less any existing policy in- 
debtedness. Neither the estate nor 
the beneficiary has a right to pay 
off a policy loan after the insured’s 
death. If the insurance company, 
nevertheless, accepts repayment of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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such a loan, the resulting increase in 
the company’s obligation would not 
seem to constitute insurance pro- 
ceeds. The repayment would, in my 
opinion, create a new contract be- 
tween the beneficiary and the com- 
pany and it would appear that the 
Commissioner was correct in at- 
tempting to treat the resulting in- 
stallments as an annuity purchased 
by the beneficiary. At least this 
would be true if the policies did not 
provide for repayment after matur- 
ity and excluded the amount of the 
loans from the definition of “pro- 
ceeds.” Possibly the following con- 
clusions can be drawn from this 
decision : 

1. Bank or policy loan repaid by 
policyowner before maturity—in- 
stallment payments of proceeds 
remain exempt. 

2. Bank’s loan to insured repaid by 
insured’s estate after maturity— 
installment payments of proceeds 
remain exempt. 

3. Bank loan repaid after maturity 
by beneficiary who was not ob- 
ligated to repay the loan—in- 


stallments attributable to such re- 
payment exempt from tax only 
until amount repaid has been re- 
covered tax-free. 

4. Policy loan repaid after maturity 
—same as No. 3 insofar as Tax 
Court is concerned, at least with 
respect to policies which provide 
for such repayment; but install- 
ments attributable to repayment 
subject to 3% rule insofar as 
Commissioner is concerned, at 
least with respect to policies which 
do not contain provision for such 


repayment. 
From Penn Mutual News Letter 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


Senate Committee Approves 


HE Judiciary Committee of the 

United States Senate has ap- 
proved the joint resolution intro- 
duced by Senator McCarran of 
Nevada and Congressman Celler of 
New York (both Democrats) to 
conduct an investigation of the life 
insurance business. 

The next step in the legislative 
process is to have the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Senate approve the 


investigation to the extent o/ spend. 
ing $50,000—the Senate portion oj 
the $100,000 to be asked for. Pro. 
viding this goes through—and ; 
appears that it will—then the Senat. 
as a whole will vote on the resoly. 
tion. A similar process will be gone 
through in the House of Representa. 
tives. 

For an editorial of interest on this 
subject, see the March edition oj 
Best’s Lire News, page 11. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
Inefficiency Reported 


HE Hoover Commission, 

studying the various activities of 
the Federal Government, had oc. 
casion to investigate the operations 
of the Insurance Division of th 
Veterans’ Administration. There i 
found that the work load per em- 
ployee was 450 policies. On th 
surface this might seem impressiv 
but in actuality it is very inefficient 
The normal work load in a privat 
insurance company averages 1,762 
policies per employee. 
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says MRS. J. B. WESTON 
Florence, So. Carolina 


"Julian entered the teaching profession as 
a principal of a rural grammar school upon 
graduating from college. He was well liked 
by the children and parents and seemed so 
perfectly suited to his work that you can 
imagine my surprise the day he came home 
and said he was thinking of entering the life 
insurance business. 


Everyone in our town knew of Julian's sell- 
ing ability, so he was offered a choice of 


“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


selling jobs. But a demonstration of the Min- 
nesota Mutual's Organized Sales Plan ‘sold’ 
him—he knew he wanted to be a Minnesota 
Mutualite for keeps. 


Our initiation into Julian's new profession 
was a happy one. In our first year our 
daughter, Amy, was born and with our in- 
creased earnings we built a house. Julian's 
work keeps him completely happy and lets 
him provide abundantly for our family. | 
wish:| could tell the world how wonderful it is 
to be a Minnesota Mutual family." 


Write today for 
more information 
about a career 


with the Minne- . | 


sota Mutual. . 
"The Westons" 
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PART Il. 


HE largest building facing the 

Square was a solid appearing 

brick edifice of two stories. In- 
scribed on the stone balustrade was 
this comment, “Smith Building— 
1906.” The lower floor was occupied 
by a drug store, and on the front 
windows of the second floor I could 
see, in black letters, the name of an 
attorney and of my friend the dentist. 
The manager of the drug store was 
gone for the day, so | climbed the 
stairway to the second floor and en- 
tered the attorney’s office. 


Friendly 


There were no clients occupying 
the waiting and the chair 
behind a secretary's desk was unoc- 
cupied. However, through an open 
door | could see a man of about fifty, 
dressed in a conservative gray suit, 
idly paging through a magazine and 
smoking a cigarette. “Hello,” he 
said, looking up with a_ rather 
friendly smile, “What can I do for 
you? Life insurance? I’ve got just 
as much as I need, and have a tough 
time paying for that. You only want 
my opinions for an article? Sure— 
I’m just waiting for Maggie, she’s 
my secretary, to get back from lunch 
(God knows when it will be)—and 
| might as well kill time that way. 
Come in.” 


room 


Attorney L’s office was tastefully 
furnished: it was carpeted, wall- 
papered, nicely decorated and con- 
tained such items as leather covered 
chairs and a matching sofa and a 
mahogany desk. Evidently a man 
of taste and some _ importance. 
“Well,” he said, “I don’t know 
exactly what you want, but this I 
can tell you. Most life insurance 
companies are so damn respectable 
that they don’t do any good for my 
profession. In my twenty-five years 
of practice I have yet to handle a 
suit against a life insurance company. 
So it must be that when they have 
a claim they pay it, and that’s that! 


For June, 1949 


by DAVE BEHLING, Editor, Field Notes, 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


Good for the beneficiaries, of course 
—but not good for the legal profes- 
sion! Oh well, we can always marry 
the widow ! 

“Regarding life insurance agents 
—that’s another story. Plenty of 
agents have tried to show me how 
much insurance I ought to have, but 
no two ever agreed on any figure 
except that | needed more. But the 
agent who did succeed in selling me, 
some years ago, really had some- 
thing! Let me tell you—it may be 
something for your article because 
he really did leave quite an impres- 
sion. 


Smart Agent 


“As I remember, this is about the 
way it went: After a little verbal 
sparring the agent suggested I figure 
out, myself, how much life insurance 
I should have. When I asked him 
how to do that, he told me to ap- 
proximate what my practice is 
worth and then subtract what my 
wife could sell it for the day after 
my death. When I told him she 
couldn't sell my practice were I to 
die, and all she could sell would be 
my lease, office equipment, and li- 
brary, he suggested that I subtract 
the value of those things from the 
amount I would sell my practice for, 
and the result would be the amount 
of insurance I ought to have. 

“I followed his plan, and the result 
was really surprising. When I told 
him that would be a lot of insurance, 
he merely smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘Well, you set 
the figure—I didn’t.’ A smart agent, 
and he deserved my business. 


“Oh, here’s Maggie back again. 
Drop in again when we ve both got 
time.” 


Tax Time 


The bright January sun was half- 
way down its western slope as once 
again I crossed the Square. My 
destination was a very small, single 
floor, wooden building (almost a 
shack, to be honest) sandwiched in 
between two stores. On the door 
were several signs : one said “Income 
Tax Expert—Let Me Help You’; 
the other, briefly, “Come In.” I did. 

The room contained a bookcase, 
several filing cabinets, two chairs 
from a dining room set, a calculator, 
adding machine and typewriter, a 
worktable (evidently it had once seen 
duty in a kitchen) and a new steel 
desk. Hunched over the desk was 
a very busy man. When he stood up 
to greet me these things were ob- 
vious: he was middle-aged ; his hair 
was heavy, black and unruly; his 
coat and trousers were not related. 

“Come in some other time,” he 
said rather sharply, “This is my 
busiest time. Life insurance? I told 
you I’m busy, and besides, I’m not 
at all interested. Just an opinion? 
Well—the farmers around here, for 
good reason, are a lot more income 
tax conscious than they ever have 
been. That’s why I’m swamped. 
And some of those folks, because of 
present day values, are going to have 
estate tax problems. Hope that helps 
you out. Can’t spare more time to 
amplify that, but you get the idea. 
Goodby.” 

(Continued on the next page) 





The Facts of Lite—Continued 


Just about a half block off the 
Square was located the home of the 
community’s weekly paper. While 
waiting for my interview with the 
owner and editor (he was back 
among the presses somewhere, the 
young lady said) I studied his paper. 
In order of the amount of space oc- 
cupied, its eight pages were filled 
with (1) Personal items about the 
village of A and surrounding com- 
munities, (2) Advertising, (3) Gen- 
eral news, (4) “Hints and Helps for 
the Farm,” and (5) Editorial Com- 
ment. The only reference to life 
insurance in the entire issue was the 
ads of several general insurance 





done. 





agencies, in each case with life insur- 
ance represented by the single word 
“life” in the lists of types of insur- 
ance sold. 


Decided Opinions 


The editor, when he appeared, was 
a white-haired man in his sixties, 
with very, very decided opinions— 
and the author would like to empha- 
size the fact that his and Editor E’s 
views do not in all cases correspond ! 
“You’re from some city outfit,” he 
bluntly stated, “and you’re damned 
right I have some opinions. I see 
quite a few of the big city dailies and 
there is a lot of life insurance ad- 
vertising in them—including quite a 


 ““—”” “a | 
NEED A Spark? 


No matter what kind of company a man represents, his suc- 
cess in the field depends mostly on his own initiative. But a 
company, such as ours with a complete portfolio of Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital contracts, can do much to 
kindle initiative .. . by close, friendly contacts . .. by strong, 
personal interest in individual success . . . by prompt claim 
payments... by exceptional financial rewards for work well 
Need a spark? Write us in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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few half pages of this Association of 
Life Insurance Companies. But, by 
—, I never see any of their ads in 
the country papers—including my 
own. Don’t they think that we would 
like some of that gravy? And don't 
they know that our folks read our 
papers word for word. And don't 
they know that our readers have 
confidence in what we print?... 

“Yet, | have a great deal of respect 
for life insurance companies. In my 
forty years of publishing this paper 
I have still to publish a story about 
any widow who wasn’t paid a just 
claim. Any person or outfit that al- 
ways does what it says it will, de- 
serves respect. And any man who 
doesn't use life insurance to give his 
family the financial protection it de- 
serves is either selfish or a plain 
damn fool. 

“But I would like to say that 
maybe some of the companies are 
getting away from the common peo- 
ple—the little fellow—in communi- 
ties like this. For instance here in 
our town there is really only one 
agent. That’s B, over at the Bank. 
Sure, he sells the wealthier farmers 
and fellows who bank there, and 
some of the businessmen, including 
me, do with agents who 
drive out from the city. But neither 
B, nor the city fellows are interested 
in men like Jim, my pressman, or 
Alice, there in my office, who sup- 
ports her mother. Those are the 
people who really need life insur- 
ance. Perhaps that’s one reason why 
that widening of Social Security 
that will particularly affect us in the 
country and small towns is going to 
come about—as always, what private 
industry hesitates to do, government 
is damn anxious to try.” 


business 


Only a Widow Can Know 


The lengthening shadows lay 
bluish-gray on the white snow. The 
sun was nearly down, the still air 
had a winter’ chill and the rivulets of 
water across the sidewalk were 
rapidly congealing as I walked down 
the quiet village street to Widow Y’s 
home. Her house was evidently an 
old place that had recently been re- 
modeled: the green shutters were 
freshly painted, the stone chimney, 
for a fireplace, was new. The week- 
old snow lay unshoveled across the 
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riveway and no tire marks led to 
e closed garage. 

The door bell was unanswered for 

ur or five minutes, but then an at- 

active, dark-haired young woman 

me to the door. A large apron 

vered her house dress, and her 

ce appeared slightly flushed. 

Sorry to keep you waiting so long,” 
he said politely, “but 1 just finished 
aking and had to get the things out 
{the oven. Oh, you are the man 
ho wants to talk with me about 
im’s life insurance—Mr. B. called 
i¢ about you. Please come in.” 

Mrs. Y led the way to a bright, 
heerful living room: a large pic- 
wre window overlooked what was 
probably the village park; a play- 
en had been pushed into a corner. 
Ve sat down, and then I learned 
{rs. Y had been a widow for four 
months—her husband, a real estate 
lealer specializing in rural property, 
ad been killed in an accident that 

dcompletely demolished their new 
ar. Two children, a girl of seven and 
» boy, in the creeping stage, were 

ow the responsibilities of Mrs. Y 
lone. To help her carry those re- 
ponsibilities, Mr. Y had left a 
‘moderate amount” of life insurance 
n three companies (one of them 
vas The Northwestern). 

“Jim’s life insurance has meant so 
uch to me,” said Mrs. Y with 
preat earnestness, “that if anything 
i can tell you will be of value to a life 
nsurance article I will be glad. One 
just can’t know what life’ insurance 

eans until something happens like 
it did to us. It’s all that we have now 

those expenses took all our sav- 
ings. Why, I, I don’t even want to 
hink about what would have hap- 
pened if my husband hadn't been 
insured— 

“But I do have one problem, and 
even Mr. B, who has been so help- 
ful, hasn't the answer. If I use some 
of the insurance money to pay off 
the mortgage on our home, our in- 
come from the insurance won't be 
enough. And if I don’t pay off the 
mortgage now, the monthly pay- 
ments to the bank won't leave us 
enough either. If I sell or rent the 
house, then where will we go—and 
we've been so happy here. 


“But I don’t have to worry about 
that for a few more months. I’m sure 
we will manage it—somehow.” 


For June, 1949 








Anico has the field program that builds men up 
and permits them to attain the success they want. 


* They have a contract that per- 
mits outstanding earnings. 


* They have a line of policies that 
meet the most exacting demands 
of the public. 


* They have sales-tested, practical 
selling AIDS that go right to the 
sales point. 


Anico builds successful men by providing all the 
factors needed to reach the peak in this pro- 
fession. 










ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 

They know they have 

a contract second to 

none. 

They know their peli- 

cies are leaders in 

value. 


AMERAGAN NATIONAL 


/moubance Ze 


pany 


IDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 
, 


1 BILLION 800 MILLIONS OF 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Just as in the big city, the majority 
of the townspeople accept life insur- 
ance as an important part of every- 
day life. Nevertheless, the more im- 
portant and more influential the 
citizen appeared to be, almost with- 
out exception the more favorably 
he looked upon life insurance. In 
fact there seemed to be (yes, there 
was) a feeling that the “little man” 
—the mechanic, the clerk, the press- 
man—was not getting the life insur- 
ance attention he needs and should 

(Continued on the next page) 





This enlightening if unscientific 
survey regarding the acceptance of 
life insurance your reporter carried 
on in this typical small town, gave 
him some definite impressions. He 
again came to the conclusion that 
opinions of people, freely and frankly 
given, cannot be translated into just 
so many percentage points of yeses 
and noes or I does and I don'ts. 
The number and type of opinions 
gathered will always be in direct 
proportion to the number and type 
of people interviewed. 


3l 





The Facts of Life—Continued 


have. There are no life insurance ads 
or stories in his community paper 
for him to read, no life insurance 
agent calls upon him. Perhaps it was 
due to the life insurance sales situa- 
tion in that particular community 
—but it is a fact. Another good agent 
or two, perhaps part-time agents, 
could well perform a needed service. 


During the day spent in the village 
your reporter could not and did not 
act in any capacity as a salesman. 
That fact was emphatically stated as 
a preliminary to each interview. 
Nevertheless, he could not help but 
gain the strong impression that find- 
ing prospects in the village and then 
selling them would not be too tough. 
Certainly, at one end of the scale it 
wouldn’t take a great deal of sales 
ability to get Dentist Z to apply for 
the “investment policy” he has been 
thinking about. And at the other end, 
Mechanic Mike is really only wait- 
ing for someone to put just a little 
pressure on him to do what down in 
his heart he knows he ought to do for 
his wife and his unborn family. 


But perhaps the strongest im- 
pression of all was the one of friend- 
liness, of a spirit of neighborliness. 
More than half of the people your 
reporter talked to knew someone 
“qwho hadn’t enough life insurance” 
or “who really would be glad to talk 
to you.” And those suggestions were 
made not only in the spirit of friend- 
liness and helpfulness but also be- 
cause the suggestors knew all too 
well that although the spirit of man 
may be willing, the flesh is weak— 
life insurance, however highly as it is 
esteemed and badly as it may be 
needed, still has to be sold. 


From Field Notes. 


If the President wants some really 
seasoned timber in his cabinet, he 
might take over that plank in the 
1932 Democratic platform about re- 
ducing expenses and balancing the 
budget. 


Splitting an atom would not be 
too difficult for a salaried man who 
dwides his income between the 
Treasury and his family. 


AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
SEMINAR 


HE Agency Management As- 

sociation has invited top agency 
executives of member companies to 
attend a new type of seminar em- 
bracing concepts of broad over-all 
agency planning at the home office 
level. 

The “Agency Executives’ Semi- 
nar,” limited to executives of com- 
panies having less than $300 million 
of Ordinary in force, will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, July 11-15. 

“The program is designed to fea- 
ture key material of the 1949 Schools 
in Agency Management, relate it to 
the agency executive's job, and con- 
sider problems of home office or- 
ganization and supervision, financial 
management, and human relations,” 
the announcement said. 

Agency executives who may have 
attended the schools many years ago 
will have an opportunity to see what 
their managers are getting today at 
the schools, it was explained. For 
example, the executives will see how 
new findings of the Research Di- 
vision are presented in the schools, 
and how these discoveries can be ap- 
plied by the home office in the broad 
administration of agency affairs. 

“We have realized for some time 
—because executives have been tell- 
ing us over and over again—the 
need for periodically being brought 
up to date and examining the broad 
aspects of agency management,” 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, C.L.U., Di- 
rector of Company Relations, who 
will direct the school, declared. 
“There is so much happening in the 
field of management, and it is hap- 
pening so fast and in so many areas, 
that it is almost impossible for 
agency officers to keep up with it all. 
We hope this five-day seminar will 
help in that direction.” 

One of the features of the seminar 
will be organized discussion periods 
at the close of each day’s formal 
sessions. At this time agency officers 
will exchange ideas, viewpoints and 
practices on the various phases of 
their jobs. In addition, emphasis 
also will be put on home office super- 
vision, one of the most important 
of all top management functions. 

Association staff members will be 


the instructors. They will include 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man. 
aging Director; Charles J. Zimmer. 
man, C.L.U., Associate Managing 
Director; Mr. Chapman; S. Rains 
Wallace, Director of Research: 
Laurence S. Morrison, Research 
Consultant; H. Fred Monley an 
Frederic M. Peirce, both Assistant 
Directors, Company Relations; and 
Brice F. McEuen, Senior Consyl- 
tant. 


Remember way back when 4 
home used to be a place you could 
eat at as well as sleep. 

































It’s a strange fact that a lame 
duck is never so lame he can't wad- 
dle as far as a new government job. 


American Indians used to eat pine 
bark. We still do, only we call it 
breakfast food. 


A rabbit, investigating a cry for help, 
found a frog struggling in a deep hole. 
“What's the trouble?" asked the rabbit. “| 
can't get out," wailed the frog. “I'll run and 
get a ladder,” promised the rabbit. 

When the rabbit returned with the ladder, 
however, he found the frog sitting on the 
bank. "I thought you couldn't get out of 
that hole?" he said. ‘I couldn't,” explained 
the frog. "But a snake crawled in, and | 
had to.” 


A golfer had lost his ball, and not un- 
naturally, was inclined to be annoyed with 
his caddie. 

“Why didn't you watch where it went? 
he asked angrily. 

“Well, sir," said the boy, "it don't usually 
go anywhere, and so it took me unprepared 
like.” 


The young husband had just arrived home 
from the office. “What's the matter, dar- 
ling?" he asked. “You look flustered.” 

“Oh, I've had a dreadful day,” his wife 
answered. "First Baby cut his first tooth 
‘then he took his first step, and then he fell 
and knocked out his tooth." 

“Well, asked her husband, “what hap- 
pened then?" 

"Then," she answered in a shocked voice 
“then he said his first word." 


A favorite story of magazine men is 
going the rounds; it has to do with the 
magazine editor who chided his son for cut: 
ting English classes at college. ‘What will 
you do," the magazine man asked, "if you 
become a magazine editor and the magazine 
starts coming out full of errors?" 

“I'll do what you do, said the son. "I'l 
blame the printers." 


Maloney (reading life insurance circular): 
“Phwat's a ‘table of expectancy'?" 

McTer: "Shure, it's something thot proves 
by statistics thot ye won't live as long after 
sixty as yez did before." 


Best’s Life New 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Sound Health Provision Held Waived 
by Agent Even with Visible Cancer 
on Scalp 


HE insured, J. D. Abercrombie, 

applied for insurance on the 19th 
of February, 1946. Both the applica- 
tion for the insurance and the policy 
issued contained the usual provisions 
that the policy would not become ef- 
fective until its delivery and the 
payment of the first premium while 
insured was in good health. Mr. 
\bercrombie, a man about forty 
years of age when the policy was 
delivered, had suffered a burn on 
his head when less than two years 
old, which injury produced a notice- 
able sore on his scalp which had 
never healed. 

As a matter of fact, this sore was 
examined and treated by a physician 
the day before the application was 
dated, and was readily diagnosed as 
cancer. At the time of the applica- 
tion, the insured was working regu- 
larly as an automobile mechanic, 
involving hard manual labor, and 
continued to do so until about Au- 
gust, 1946, after which he became 
progressively worse, and finally died 
on July 26, 1947. 

None of the witnesses, including 
the doctors and surgeons who treated 
him, recall whether or not they had 
advised him that he was suffering 
from cancer, and it is possible that 
he never knew the cause from which 
he died. A mechanic who worked 
in the same garage testified that 
when the agent attempted to sell the 
policy, the insured stated : ““You can’t 
write me any insurance because of 
this,” and pointed to the place on 
his head. But Mr. Daniels, the agent, 
replied : “‘My company can write it.” 
The remainder of that conversation 
was not heard, the agent did not 
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testify at the trial, and no medical 
examination of the insured was ever 
required. 

The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina affirmed the judgment for 
the beneficiary even when confronted 
by the sound health provision. 

Citing numerous cases, the Court 
stated that it was ‘clear that a sound 
health provision of a life insurance 
policy could be waived by the solicit- 
ing and delivering agent. Although 
the attorneys for the company argued 
that waiver is based upon relinquish- 
ment of a known right, and that 
neither the agent nor the insured 
knew that the insured had cancer, 
the Court stated the following to be 
the rule in an analogous situation : 


“But even if it be successfully 
contended, that the testimony 
failed to show he had such a dis- 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


ease as rendered him an unfit sub- 
ject for life insurance, neverthe- 
less it clearly tended to show that 
the agent was informed of such 
facts by the insured as was suffi- 
cient to put a reasonably prudent 
man upon inquiry, which, if pur- 
sued with due diligence, would 
have led to the knowledge of the 
fact that the insured had Bright’s 
disease, and this is equivalent to 
actual notice. McGee v. French, 
49 S. W. 454, 27 S. E. 487, 
Huestess v. Insurance Company, 
88 S. C. 31, 70 S. E. 403.” 


The facts in this case clearly 
showed that the insured frankly told 
the agent that he was not insurable, 
and the company, without further 
inquiry, brushed the objection aside. 
An insurance agent does not have to 
be a doctor to know that a sore, 
and particularly one on the head, 
with the appearance of the one de- 
scribed here, which has not healed 
for over forty years, may be dan- 
gerous to health. 

The second ground of the appeal 
made by the company was to the 
effect that the insured made false 
and material misrepresentations in 
his application. Under this theory 
it would be necessary to prove an 
intent to deceive. The Court, how- 
ever, felt that the insured had made 
a “straight-forward and commend- 
ably frank statement that he was not 
insurable,” and that this proved his 
honesty and negatived any charge 
of fraud. In the trial of the case 
the fact that he made such a state- 
ment was never disputed. Because 
of this honesty and because of the 
statement made by the agent upon 
seeing the Sore, the Court held for 


’ the beneficiary. Abercrombie v. The 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Pilot Life Insurance Company of 


Greensboro, North Carolina, 13 
CCH Life Cases 780. 
Counsel : 
Osborne, Butler & Moore, 
Spartanburg, S. C., for Bene- 
ficiary. 


John C. Williams, Lyles & 
Lyles, Spartanburg, S. C., for 
Insurer. 


Question of Whether Beneficiary Had 

Insurable Interest and Whether She 

Paid Premiums, Held Fact Issues for 
the Jury 


The insured, Francis J. Christ, a 
young man about twenty years old, 
lost his parents when just ten years 
old, and at that time was taken into 
the home of Mrs. Ehrlich, his grand- 
mother, where he lived for the next 
seven years. He next went to live 
with his uncle, John Christ, and his 
second wife, Anna, where he lived 
until he enlisted in the Navy in 1943. 
After his discharge from the Navy, 
he returned to live with his uncle 


and aunt until January 4, 1947. On 
that date, planning to be married in 
the near future, he went back to live 
with his grandmother, who had of- 
fered a home to both him and his 
bride. Four years later he was killed 
in a mine accident, and this con- 
troversy has arisen between the Ad- 
ministrator of his estate and Mrs. 
Christ, the named beneficiary in the 
insurance policy. 

In 1943 the insured had obtained 
a National Service Life Insurance 
policy in the face amount of $10,- 
000.00, naming his grandmother as 
beneficiary, and stating that she 
stood “in loco parentis” to him. 
After the war, however, while living 
with his uncle and aunt, he re- 
placed the NSLI policy with a $5,- 
000.00 policy with the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
in which Mrs. Anna Christ was 
named beneficiary. As a matter of 
fact, he designed Anna as ‘‘Mother” 
and John as “Father.” 

The jury in the Trial Court rend- 
ered a verdict for the Administrator 
of the Estate, but the judge of the 
Court granted Mrs. Christ’s motion 
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for a new trial, and yet refused her 
motion for a judgment non obstante 
veredicto. The Pennsylvania Sy. 
preme Court, Western District, af. 
firmed this action of the Trial Cour 
in granting the motion for a ney 
trial. 

The Court stated that there wer, 
questions as to the facts, but tha 
the applicable law was clear. The 
following rules were laid down: 


“A person may take out a policy 
of insurance on his own life and 
name as beneficiary whomsoever 
he pleases, regardless of whether 
or not such beneficiary has an in- 
surable interest, but a beneficiary 
can not take out a valid and en- 
forceable policy for his own bene- 
fit, and pay the premiums thereon, 
on a life in which he has no insur- 
able interest. Werenzinski v. Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, 
339 Pa. 83, 14 Atl. (2d) 279. 
“An uncle or aunt has no insurable 
interest in the life of a nephew 
or a nephew in the life of an uncle 
or aunt merely by reason of such 
relationships. Clayton v. Indus- 
trial Life Insurance Company, 162 
Pennsylvania Superior Court 77- 
80, 56 Atl. (2d) 292. But where 
a person stands toward another in 
loco parentis, they each have an 
insurable interest in the other's 
life. Weber v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 172 Pa. 11, 33 Atl. 
Pp gg 


In the evidence produced at the 
trial, Mrs. Ehrlich testified that dur- 
ing the time Francis was in the Navy, 
he wrote her frequently, addressing 
her sometimes as “Grandmother,” 
but usually as “Mom.” Mrs. Christ, 
on the other hand, introduced evi- 
dence to the effect that the insured 
had been in the habit of visiting her 
home ever since he was a young lad, 
and that while he was in the service 
he wrote to her many endearing 
letters, addressing her as “Mom” 
and “Mother,” and further, that he 
stayed with her whenever he was 
on furlough, being regarded as one 
of the family, and treated the same 
as their own son. The agent of the 
insurance company testified that 
when the insured applied for the 
policy, he stated that Mrs. Christ 
was “one of the best mothers I ever 
had, and I want her down as bene- 
ficiary.”” 
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There was some question at the| * 

trial as to who paid the insurance | 
premiums, the agent testifying that 
the first one was paid by the in- 
sured, and Mrs. Christ testifying 
that it was paid by Mrs. Ehrlich. 
The other two premiums were paid 
by Mrs. Christ, but according to her 
testimony, the money had_ been 
turned over to her for this purpose 
by the insured. 
“The Trial Court decided that all 
of these questions, on which the 
rights of the parties turned, were 
clearly for the jury, and the Appel- 
late Court agreed with the Trial 
Judge on this decision. 
' Even though the jury returned a | 
verdict for the Administrator of the | 
estate, the Court granted Mrs. | 
Christ's motion for a new trial, be- 
cause he felt that the verdict was 
against the weight of the evidence, 
and “We believe in the instant case 
that a new trial should be granted 
in the interests of justice.” 

The Upper Court felt that such | 
discretionary action on the part of| 
the Trial Judge would not ordinarily | 
be disturbed on appeal, and there- | 
fore affirmed the order granting a| 
new trial. Peoples First National | 
Bank & Trust Company, Adminis- | 
trator, v. Christ. 13 CCH Life Cases | 
812. 





Counsel : 
Alex A. Garroway, Norman R. 
Schade, Campbell, Houch & 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the Administrator. 
Louis Vaira, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, for Beneficiary. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the April | 

edition the following Goectoss | 
have been elected: Acacia Mutual | 
(D. C.), J. Edgar Hoover (F.B.I.) 
and Andrew Parker, merchant; | 
Eastern Life (N. Y.), Morris 
Kramer, editor; Liberty Life! 
(S.C.), J. K. Davis, Vice President 
& Actuary and John I. Smith, tex- | 
tiles; New York Life, Robert A. | 
Lovett, investments; Old Republic | 
Credit (Ill.), Oswald Maland suc- | 
ceeding Dr. John A. Christenson, de- | 
ceased ; Pacific Mutual (Cal.), T. S. | 
Peterson, oilman, and Frank L.| 
King, banker. 


1M FINANCIALLY 
| SECURE FOR 
OLD AGE, TOO! 


Yes sir, fashions in fortune-building have changed since your day! But, 
if he plans rightly, a fellow still can come through the master of his 
own financial destiny. Take me, for instance! I've determined the in- 
come I want at 65 — and that income’s already set up for me in ad- 
vance, through Pacific Mutual —a part of the plan that takes care of 
all my needs for financial protection. You’d approve of this Pacific 
Mutual plan; the way it protects our family income when sickness or 
accident strikes; the way it will take care of the youngsters and their 
mother if I’m not here to carry through the job; the way it wards off 
worry about future income for me — your favorite grandson! Yes, you'd 
approve of the completeness of my Pacific Mutual Planned Security. 
You'd approve of the 80-year-long experience that backs Pacific Mutual 
service. And certainly you’d approve of the man who brings me this 
service. You'd say, “My boy, I like Pacific Mutual!” And that’s what 
I say, too! 


P80 yeas) of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 
Life Insurance 
Accident & Sickness 7 
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Complete Group Service 
and, very important, 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAVINGS PLAN 
(a complete package of HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
economic security ) General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 
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additions of Family Income Agreements for 10, 15, and 20 years 
or to Age 65; 


addition of Guardian’s $10 per month per $1,000 disability 
income provision as well as premium waiver and accidental seco 
death benefit. New 
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Minimum Amount issued 
either “PR-85” or “PR-70” 
$10,000 
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GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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OLLOWING World War II, 
F insitations such as life insur- 

ance universities, 
colleges, and charitable institutions, 
found it difficult to invest their in- 
creasing and surplus funds in sound, 
safe investments which would return 
them adequate yield. To appreciate 
the extent of this problem, it is 
necessary to mention the number of 
life insurance companies, for in- 
stance. 

At the start of 1949, there were 
584 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the United States—as de- 
fined by the state insurance depart- 
ments and reported to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Incidentally, there 
were 121 more companies than were 
reported at the end of the War. 
There are seven times as many in 
business as there were in 1900. Dur- 
ing the past year, the total rose by 35. 

Texas leads in the 
companies with 104. Louisiana is 
second with 63. Florida, Illinois, 
New York, and Pennsylvania all 
have 20 or more companies domiciled 
within their borders. Every state 
of the Union except Wyoming has 
at least one company. Life insurance 
companies’ head offices are now lo- 
cated in 180 United States cities. 

It was inevitable that with this 
pressing demand for new sources of 
investment the insurance companies 
and institutions would explore the 
possibilities of investments in real 
estate. The official attitude—up to 
1942-was that insurance companies 
were permitted to invest their funds 
in real estate only for their own use 
—other than properties acquired 
through foreclosure, or by voluntary 
agreement—and then they were re- 
quired to sell this real estate (if I 
recall correctly) within five years. 

Virginia was the first state to 
change its official attitude toward 
this new outlet. In 1942, its legis- 
lature gave domestic companies and 
foreign companies the right to in- 
vest up to 5% of their admitted as- 
sets in real estate. 


companies, 


number of 
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WANING 


by MARK LEVY, President, 
Mark Levy Realty Co., Chicago 


It may be of interest to comment 
that Professor William L. Cary, Law 
School, Northwestern University, 
formerly lecturer on Finance and 
Law in Harvard Business School, 
prepared a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Harvard Law 
Review, in November, 1948, en- 
titled “Corporate Financing through 
the Sale and Lease-back of Property : 
Business, Tax, and Policy Con- 
siderations,” in which he stated: 

“In view of its vogue since 

1945, the financing of business 
through the ‘sale and lease-back’ 
must already be accepted as one 
of the major current develop- 
ments in corporate financing. The 
sale and lease-back is by no means 
a new discovery; there is an 
English case involving such a 
transaction in 1882. (Yorkshire 
Ry. Wagon Co. v. Maclure 21 
Ch. D. 309 (1882).) Yet its pop- 
ular adoption is recent, undoubt- 
edly accelerated by the current 
need of business for additional 
means of raising capital and of 
institutional buyers for satisfac- 
tory investments.” 


Prudential Insurance Company 
(Could purchase up to $350 million) 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
(1.66% of their assets ) 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. of 
Milwaukee 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. .... 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ............ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ..... 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ....... 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. .. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. ..... 
New York Life Insurance Co. ........ 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
(First in field—close to legal limit) 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. .... 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. ... 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. .... 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co. .... 


$60,000,000 


APAMING 


According to Brest’s INSURANCE 
News, life insurance companies in- 
vested $277,000,000 in real estate in 
1948, increasing their holdings in 
this type of investment at the start 
of this year to $1,054,000,000. 

The largest block of real estate 
investment was the commercial 
rental properties, largely a develop- 
ment of the last three years. They 
totaled $383,000,000. Rental hous- 
ing came second, with $240,000,000. 

The holdings of life companies 
as of December 31, 1948 are: 
Farm 58,000,000 
Company Used ... 299,000,000 
Rental Housing .. 240,000,000 
Rental Commercial 383,000,000 
Other 74,000,000 


TOTAL 


In comparison, the total for 1947 
was $838,000,000. 

Following are some of the in- 
vestments in commercial and indus- 
trial real estate properties made by 
some of the life insurance companies. 
While some of the totals may not 
be up to date, or the exact amount, 
they should give you some approxi- 
mate idea of the extent of the in- 
vestments. 
Commitments 


Purchases Total 


$70,000,000 $130,000,000 
72,000,000 


33,121,308 


38,000,000 110,000,000 


33,121,308 
29,575,000 29,575,000 
22,000,000 


20,550,400 
19,500,000 


14,892,567 
17,000,000 


14 to 


6,157,000 Apprx. 3,500,000 
9,100,000 20 


’ ’ 


8 to 
790,000 


930,000 
1,500,000 


7,550,000 
3,081,397 


National Life Insurance Co. of Montpelier 
Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Association 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 





Leaseback Financing—Continued 


There are a number of insurance 
companies which have made invest- 
ments of relatively small amounts, 
and some companies whose pur- 
chases I am not at liberty to dis- 
close. I also have information con- 
cerning investments of several of the 
universities and colleges, and re- 
ligious organizations—but for rea- 
sons of their own they would rather 
not have the information disclosed. 

It has been predicted that the life 
insurance companies and tax exempt 
institutions eventually may, under 


“Is this Earl Walker of Carthage, Mo.?” 









Plus sales for you, 
Mr. Walker, if 
you can answer 
this question! 


(). 


PLANOLIFE? 


present laws, acquire as much as 
$2,000,000,000 worth of choice city 
retail and industrial real 
throughout the country. 

At this point of my discussion, 
I. would like to comment that in 
some circles it has been intimated 
that universities, colleges, and ele- 
emosynary institutions have been 
buying real estate and taking it off 
the tax rolls of the community. | 
wish to challenge this viewpoint, 
because institutions making such real 
estate purchases are requiring the 
lessee, which in most cases is the 
former owner, to continue to pay 


estate 


What’s a 





A. **Planolife is General American Life’s terrific 
new juvenile contract. It offers your child $1,000 of insur- 
ance per unit to age 21, jumps to $5,000 from then on, and 
provides a lifetime income or $5,000 cash at age 65. It’s just 


packed with sales appeal.”’ 


Mr. Walker should know whereof he speaks. A new man 
with the company, he has been one of the sales leaders on 
the Planolife contract since its introduction last year. 


Many other field associates have found it a real money- 


maker, too. 
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all real and personal property taxes, 
maintenance and operating costs, jn- 
surance premiums, and special as. 
sessments on the property. This pro. 
cedure refutes this objection. 


No Harm to Public 


In a few cases, institutions oper- 
ating under special charters received 
many years ago would be free from 
paying taxes on such leased prop. 
erty, but the provision placing the 
tax burden on the lessee has been 
followed as a protection against pos- 
sible statutory changes relating to 
tax exempt institutions ; and further 
they are interested in seeing that they 
do not do anything that will cut 
down the revenue from taxes of the 
community. 

There is little if any ground for 
the argument that the sale of suc 
properties to institutions that are 
exempt from Federal income taxes 
and to insurance companies, which 
will be exempt from income taxes in 
1948 as they were in 1947, cuts down 
the income for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such institutions need invest- 
ment outlet. Accordingly, it makes 
no difference from the income tax- 
point whether such investments are 
in real estate or in other types of 
investment. 

Furthermore, if these educational 
institutions were not tax exempt, 
they would have to receive public or 
Governmental help in some other 
manner. Therefore, the people, as a 
whole, have not been harmed. 

As mentioned, Virginia was the 
first state of the Union to pass this 
enabling legislation. Others quickly 
followed, until now there are only 
9 states which do not permit this 
type of legislation. Of course, the 
provisions of the legislation of the 
various states which permit sale and 
lease-back transactions are not uni- 
form. 

The states which do not permit 
this type of investment are: 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota 

Texas 

In Michigan, which previously had 
not permitted such investments, Act 
No. 45 passed at Extra Session of 
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the Legislature in 1948, which is an 
amendment to the real estate section 
af the Michigan Insurance Code, 
permits investments in housing 
projects. 

In Missouri, House Bill 376, 
passed by legislature and which be- 
came a law on July 18, 1948, per- 
mits such investments provided that 
“investments hereunder shall only 
be in new business or new industrial 
properties, or for new residential 
properties, or new housing prop- 
erties.” And, of course, for their 
own use. This bill naturally is open 
to a variety of interpretations. 


Trends 


During the three years that this 
type of transaction has become popu- 
lar, some trends in the form of the 
transaction have developed: 


1) The insurance companies now 
look for higher returns. 
They want amortization over 
a shorter period of time. 
There are few options to re- 
purchase. 
Some refuse to give any op- 
tions beyond the term of the 
lease. 
While originally many com- 
panies preferred these deals 
only on commercial properties, 
more industrial properties are 
now being included. 
However, all types of businesses 
are included. One of the most re- 
cent deals in the Chicago area was 
the sale of the bank and office build- 
ing of the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Chicago, 1200 North Ash- 
land Avenue, to the Modern Wood- 
men of America. The bank took 
back a lease for 20 years with three 
10-year options. The terms of the 
lease are such that the net income of 
the office building and rent paid by 
the bank give the insurance company 
a satisfactory interest return and, in 
addition, return its principal invest- 
ment during the first 20 years. Four 
years ago the bank bought this prop- 
erty for $275,000. In this recent 
deal, it is reported that the bank 
sold the property for $650,000. And 
after the sale of the building and the 
liquidation of the office holding cor- 
poration, the bank was able to pay 
its tax liability on the gain realized 
by the sale and put $410,000 into 
its capital accounts. 
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When Instructor Teaches: 


The key man in assuring a new agent the “right start” is 
his manager. Here is a saying that is heard frequently 
around our company: “If the learner hasn’t learned, the 
instructor hasn’t taught.” And it’s true. So we devote a 
great deal of time and thought to “training the manager 
to train.” Managers are thoroughly grounded in the sales 
training material which they, in turn, present to the 
new agent, Managers’ “schools” are held periodically in 
the Home Office. Regional managers’ conferences keep 
training skills in top condition. We've even prepared a vest 
pocket “guide” for managers to use as a quick reference 
during on-the-job training (and have a limited number of 
extra copies which we'll gladly send to interested readers ). 
It adds up to this—managers can do a better training job 
by following tested and proven principles of instruction. 
To help assure the new agent’s success, we make certain 
our managers know these principles from “A to Izzard.” 
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InsurancE: 


HOME OFFICE; SACRAMENTO 
Wow! Over $500,000,000 In Force! 








Following is the list of some of 
the companies who have entered into 
these sell and lease-back transactions 
included in my file of data on this 
subject: 


Department Stores: 
Halle Bros. Co. 
Burdine’s—Ft. Lauderdale 
Best & Co.—Winnetka & New York 
John Shillito—Cincinnati 
Gilchrist Co. 
Franklin Simon—Atlanta 
Lord & Taylor 
Macy's 
Hale Bros. Dept. Store—San Jose 
Goldblatt Bros. Inc. 


Roos Bros. Store—San Jose 
Foley's 
Filene’s 
Lit Brothers—Philadelphia 
Jordan Marsh Co.—Boston 
Dey Brothers—Syracuse 
Pomeroy’s—Reading 

burg 
Allied 
Bullock's 
Polsky’s—Akron 
Titche-Goettinger—Dallas 
Joske’s—San Antonio 
Gimbel’s— Philadelphia 
Genung’s, Inc. Danbury, Conn. 
Abraham & Straus 

(Continued on the next page) 


and Harris- 





Banks: 
National 


Leaseback Financing—Continued 
Manufacturers Bank of 
Chicago 
City Trust & Savings 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Bonwit-Teller 
Hearn Dept. Store 
Henry C. Lytton 
Bloomingdale's 
Wieboldt Stores 


Bank 


Mail Order Companies: 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Shoe Companies: 
Berland Shoes 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. 
O’Connor & Goldberg 
Shoe Company of America 
Miles Shoes, Inc. 
The Schiff Co. 


Variety Chains: 
Neisner Bros., Inc. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
McCrory Stores Corp. 
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$10 per $1,000 income to 


~, age 65, or maturing date if earlier, 
CARRY CRM: when policy regardless of form 


\ matures for full face amount. 


Sub-standard to 600% of mortality; 
special consideration duod | ulcers, 
pernicious anemia, diabetics. 


SUB-STANDARD: 





Continental 
Assurance Company 


Ordinary ® Group ® Group Permanent 


, ‘een Companies Building 
/ \ Chicago 4, Illinois 


Affiliates: aEAY 
Continental Casualty Company, Trensportation Insurance CompanyN 





W. T. Grant Co. 
McLellan Stores Co. 
J. J. Newberry Co. 


Men's Clothing: 
Richman Bros. Co. 


Women’s Clothing: 
Grayson-Robinson Stores 
Lerner Co., Inc. 
Young-Quinlan Co. 
Manhattan Lerner Co. 
Holly Style Stores 


Drugs, etc.: 
United-Rexall Drug Co. 
Walgreen Co. 

United Cigar Whelan 


Food Chains: 
Safeway Stores 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
Colonial Stores, Inc. 
Consolidated Grocers 


Wholesale 


Seaman Brothers, Inc. 


Grocers: 


Restaurants & Candy: 
Loft Candy Co. 
Bickford’s 
Michell’s Restaurant 

Drugs & Chemicals: 
E. R. Squibb Co. 
Winthrop Research (Sterling Drug) 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Inter-Chemical Corp. 
Liquid Carbonic 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Industrial & Mfq.: 
Wright Aeronautical Plant 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Continental Can 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
H. G. Fisher & Co.—X-ray Equip 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
General Motors 
Cummins Business Machine Corp. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Harvey & Lewis Optical Co. 
Western Union Telegraph 
General Motors Corp. 
Precision Scientific Co. 
Reynolds Metals 
Freuhauf Trailer Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
General Electric 
Continental Can 


Paper 
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Miscellaneous: 
Del.uxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Horder’s 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Carnation Milk 
Rand McNally 
Sanford Ink 
Universal Film Exchanges 
The Greyhound Corp. 
Morgan Motor Co. 
Oregonian Publishing Co. 


Mutual Benefits 


To review some of the reasons 
why corporations like this form of 
deal, | wish to mention : 

1) Corporations can secure a 
larger aggregate amount of capital 
than through any other form of debt 
financing—for : 

a. higher inventory 

b. working capital 

c. financing accounts receivable 
d. expansion of business 

e. modernization programs. 

2) Corporations do not want their 
capital tied up in fixed property. 

3) Where indebtedness is elimi- 
nated, the financial structure is 
simplified and refunding hazards are 
avoided. 

4) There is an important tax ad- 
vantage on that part of the rental 
payment which amortizes the origi- 
nal investment on the part of the 
purchaser of the property. 

5) It is possible to have “piece- 
meal” financing—unit by unit, as 
needed, such as in Wieboldt Stores, 
Inc. deal. 

Among reasons given by institu- 
tional investors are: 

1) A new source of investments 
which will yield a satisfactory re- 
turn—a practically limitless source. 

2) Greater return available from 
money invested than can be obtained 
from a comparable investment with 
a company of like credit standing. 

3) The investor does not make a 
substantial sacrifice of security for 
this greater return. 

4) The investor retains the prop- 
erty after his initial outlay has been 
repaid with interest. 

5) The investor has greater con- 
trol over the property than if it had 
a mortgage on it. 


The largest individual transaction 
of this type was the sale of the 
Western Union Building—a twenty- 
four story home office building cov- 
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“I've got these other expectant fathers interested in more life insurance 
. tell my wife to hold everything for awhile!” 


Bankerslifemen Stay on 
the Job 


Because prospects may be anywhere, Bankers/ifemen really 
stay on the job—but we must admit we don’t know any of 
them who are working maternity ward corridors. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman does know that he has a full 
line of contracts to meet varied life situations and has been 
trained to use them properly. He knows that wherever he 
finds a prospect he has a valuable property to offer. He has 
been learning from his first days in his agency office about 
the special values in Bankers Life contracts and how to apply 
them. This knowledge is increased constantly under careful 
field supervision and through a series of home office con- 


ducted schools. 


This continuous alertness for opportunities where life in- 
surance can serve well is just one characteristic which makes 
the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter you 
like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers L7 
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* 
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ering an entire block in downtown 
Manhattan—which was sold _ for 
$12™% million. This sale was made 
by my friends David B. Gadlow of 
San Francisco and Rex H. Levy of 
New York—to the Woodmen of 
the World Life Insurance Associa- 
tion, through Norman Barnes of 
Chicago, who has purchased for them 
many millions of dollars’ worth of 
such transactions. This transaction 
is described in an article on David B. 
Gadlow which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 12th issue of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 





The largest bulk transaction—in 
which many properties were included 
—was the sale and lease-back of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. of their prop- 
erties to some insurance companies 
and to their own Benefit and Pension 
Fund. All told, they are said to 
have sold properties valued at $63 
million in three years. Both store 
and warehouse properties have been 
included in these sales. In fact, 
Sears stated it had adopted a policy 
of selling many of its large retail 
units several years ago in order to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Leaseback Financing—Continued 


avoid having too much capital in- 
vested in land and property improve- 
ments. 

The Allied Stores Corporation and 
Union College transaction, in 1945, 
involving $16,150,000 was another 
of the large bulk transactions. Also, 
this was a well publicized deal, since 
the details were submitted in ad- 
vance to the common stockholders. 

An interesting local transaction, 
which was mentioned previously as 
illustrating purchases by an insur- 
ance company over a period of time, 
is the sale and lease-back of the 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. propesties, in- 
volving approximately $13 million 
in all. Four Chicago stores were in- 
cluded, at a sale price of $5,635,000 
—and in addition provision was 
made for the sale and lease-back of 
new store buildings in Oak Park and 
in Evanston. Complete details of 
this deal were given in letter to 
shareholders dated January 27, 1948. 


Stabilized Market 


I would like to add here that 
some very interesting financing has 
been done by universities and col- 
leges on these transactions—and 
some times it did not take too much 
cash outlay. 

This type of transaction has been 
receiving much attention and con- 
sideration not only from corpora- 


tions and investing institutions, but 
also from lawyers and accountants 
and there is a sizable accumulation 
of articles and studies which have 
been made from these various angles. 
I have already referred to Pro- 
William L. Cary’s article 
which appeared in the Harvard Law 
Review. The August, 1948, issue of 
Virginia Law Review carried an able 
article on “Some Economic and 
Legal Aspects of Lease-back Trans- 
actions” by G. Morrow. The April, 
1948, issue of The Appraisal Journal, 
quarterly publication of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, carried a fine article on 
“Industrial Financing by Purchase 
Lease,” by Ernest S. Allsopp, 2nd 
Vice President of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. 
Arthur M. Cannon, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, University of 
Washington, has a very learned 
article on “Danger Signals to Ac- 
countants in ‘Net-lease’ Financing” 
in the April, 1948, issue of The 
Journal of Accountancy. Mr. Eulen- 
berg of Himmelbau & Co. gave a 
lecture on this subject at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently, and Mr. 
Hyman Adelsberg of Realty Con- 
sultation Service of New York has 
issued several bulletins on this same 
topic. Graduate students through- 
out the country are taking phases 
of this subject for study and evalua- 
tion for dissertations, and the results 
of their thinking too are worth while. 


fessor 
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GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 


te 
GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 








On the whole, IT am satisfiec that 
if there is no option to repurchase 
the property by the seller-lessee, 
that the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages many times—for both 
the seller and the purchaser. And 
undoubtedly this trend will work 
toward a stabilization of the real 
estate market over a longer period 
of years than possible previously. 


Before the Mortgage Bankers Assn 


BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
Scheduled to be Nationalized 


N APRIL the Executive Commit- 

tee of the Labor Party of Great 
Britain stated that if it wins the 
1950 election, five more big  busi- 
nesses will come under public own- 
ership. Among these will be the life 
insurance business. 


The Executive Committee of the 
labor Party had originally singled 
out Industrial life insurance but on 
delving into the matter further found 
that it would be practically impossi- 
ble to nationalize this phase of the 
business without including the Ordi- 
nary as well. As a result, according 
to the most recent word, the Party's 
platform now calls for nationaliza- 
tion of the life insurance business in 
its various phases. Fire and Marine 
insurance would be exempt. 


We are not up-to-date ‘on our 
sritish politics, but human nature is 
the same all over. Another year of 
the austerity program and the crush- 
ing tax burden imposed by the 
Socialists may not do the Labor 
Party any good at the polls. English- 
men are finding out, like other 
people, that the government can only 
give what it takes less a substantial 
charge, of course, to support the 
bureaucrats. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Crichton New Commissioner 
OBERT A. CRICHTON, 
formerly Instructor in Econom- 

ics, has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner for West Virginia 
succeeding David S. Butler, who 
recently resigned. 
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WEEKLY PREMIUM 


Oniginal Enthusiasm Needed 


i © YOU want to get into 
the Life Insurance busi- 
ness. What makes you think 

you can sell Life Insurance?” These 
and many other questions were put 
to us at the time we applied for a 
job as a “collector.” We were care- 
fully scrutinized and our application 
thoroughly checked. We gave the 
right answers and perhaps did the 
best job of selling in our career. 
We sold our Manager and Assistant 
Manager on the idea that we were 
completely endowed with all the 
qualification and requisites of a 
SUCCESSFUL life underwriter. 
Oh, of course, it was acknowledged 
that we had a lot to learn, but we 
would study hard and learn all the 
facts about life insurance. We en- 
tered our period of training with all 
the zest and enthusiasm at our com- 
mand. We were going to be a world 
beater, and the spirit of competition 
and willingness to accept a challenge 
was our solemn promise to ourself, 
our family and our company. 


Beginning Easy 


It wasn’t too hard at first to live 
up to every one of those promises. 
We couldn't help but go forward, 
for after all we were starting from 
scratch. Every small accomplish- 
ment was highly eulogized,—our 
first application, lower arrears, 
higher advance payments, our cer- 
tificate of proficiency, our first merit 
button, our first time on the floor, 
telling the boys, “how we did it” 
and so on down the line. Remem- 
ber! 1! ! 

Now we have become well sea- 
soned agents and one of three things 
has happened. We are now a below 
average, an average, or an above 
average agent. This may be at- 
tributed to many things. Perhaps we 
have reverted to our original idea 
of the job, just a “collector.” Or 
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by LEO G. RAPP 


‘ 


perhaps traveling in ‘‘fast company,” 
from the standpoint of competition, 
became too great a challenge. Per- 
haps our earnings have surpassed our 
previous earnings to such an extent 
that there is no longer any pres- 
sure from our family to strive for 
still higher glory and therefore we 
have suddenly reached the point of 
self-satisfaction. 

Let us reaffirm our _ original 
thoughts regarding our profession 
and again re-kindle that desire to 
accept the challenge so conducive to 
success. 

Here is a good formula for success 


Mr. Rapp is currently Assistant District 
Manager for the Prudential at Blue Island, 
Illinois, a position he has held since Decem- 
ber, 1946. He joined the company in 1940 
and during the first 5 years his combined 
production was in excess of $250,000. He 
made it $500,000 in 1946. His staff of 7 
men has achieved numerous honors, includ- 
ing sixth place in Ordinary production in 
1948 on a company-wide basis. Leo has 
spoken before many Underwriter groups and 
has been very active in association work. 
He is now serving his second year as a Na- 
tional Committeeman. In short, he is achiev- 
ing success by “practicing what he preaches." 
In this series we believe you will find his 
“preaching” not only interesting and practi- 
cal but also highly beneficial. 


which is good to follow, whether 
we are just starting in the life in- 
surance profession or if we have been 
in it for a long time. 

1. Find our field of interest 

2. Get a job with the best out- 

fit in that field 
3. Work for it as though we were 
WORKING for ourselves. 

One, or all three of these are di- 
rectly a part of our present status 
in the life underwriting field. In 
questioning ourselves along these 
lines, and if we can answer in the 
affirmative, then we are well on our 
way to success. But if your answers 
are negative, in one or more, then 
we do have a problem. How big 
the problem is depends on us. If the 
business has proven conclusively to 
us as not being our “field of inter- 
est,” then there is only one answer. 
If we don’t believe we are working 
for “the best outfit in this field,” 
then we had better look elsewhere. 
But if our answers to both of these 
are favorable, then by all means, let 
us start working as if we WERE 
working for ourselves. 


Simple Reasons 


As we look back over the years, 
to those early days of our career, 
we cannot help but realize that it 
wasn’t our knowledge of the busi- 
ness that made us accomplish the 
achievements for which we received 
eulogies. It was simply enthusiasm, 
willingness to work, and a desire to 
succeed. Our business is not unlike 
any other business in-so-far as the 
old adage of “a new broom sweeps 
clean.” How often have we heard 
the expression from our fellow 
agents, “Oh, you are doing a nice 
job. But wait until you are here 
six months.” And then, “Wait un- 
til you are here a year or so.” If 
we have enjoyed any success at all 
we have all heard these prophecies. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


Some of us have had a tendency to 
bear out these statements and then 
some of us decided that we would 
not fall a victim to that which “Ap- 
parently comes naturally.” 

A great many of us have lived 
long enough to have gained a con- 
siderable diversified experience and 
insight to most businesses and pro- 
fessions. What line of endeavor 
could possibly give us the numerous 
satisfactions, which are possible in 
the life underwriting profession ? 


Material Religion 


We are employed by one of the 
finest companies in our profession. 
We have a far above average in- 
come. Possibly much larger than 
any other job we ever had. Our 
families have enjoyed this prosperity 
because we have been able to do 


for them what the average man 
has not been able to do. And above 
all, while we have been enjoying a 
nice income, we have been acquiring 
it rendering a service second only 
to Spiritual religion, namely; 
Preaching a material religion. Help- 
ing others to help themselves 
through the only possible way that is 
safe and sure, i.e. the acquiring of 
life insurance. The insuring of the 
greatest value on earth, HUMAN 
LIFE VALUE. 

The Weekly Premium Agent has 
the greatest opportunity of ALL life 
underwriters to indemnify against 
the loss of Human Life Values. 
This loss is reflected first in the 
family and then in the community 
and eventually the Nation as a 
whole. 

The greatest buying power of our 
entire Country is amongst the aver- 
age working people. The income of 
the head of possibly 85% of our 








throughout the country. 


New York Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


CANADIAN AND ForeIGn Bonps’~ + 


Underwriter : 








Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 19 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


San FRANCISCO 


Unirep States GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
InpusTRIAL, Pusiic Uritiry anp RAILroap Bonps AND Stocks 
Bank AND InsuRANCE Company STOCKS 


Distributor . 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


PitTsBURGH 


State AND MunicipaL Bonps 


Dealer 














families is very “important to just 
sustenance alone, with very little 
left over to provide for the future, 
Our job as Weekly Premium Agents 
is to take this “very little left over,” 
and put it to work doing a job that 
the insured could not possibly do 
any other way. 


The greater part of the entire 
United States and Canada is 
blanketed with many thousands of 
Weekly Premium Agents. There is 
hardly equivalent to a city block, 
any place but what is being serviced 
by two, three, or more agents; sell- 
ing, servicing and collecting. What 
a wonderful opportunity to render 
a REAL service to these people. 
In the most part, I believe we are 
all doing a magnificent job. Sur- 
prising as it seems, we must first 
sell the idea of acceptance of obliga- 
tions and responsibilities which every 
Father must assume. Then we must 
help them plan their disbursement 
of, sometimes, meager income so as 
to be able to include their hopes and 
desires. We must see that there is 
sufficient money on hand to take care 
of those last expenses and provide 
at least a small amount of income to 
help the family make the adjust- 
ment, if the inevitable should happen. 
In some cases we are all but the 
families’ Father Confessor. In many, 
many cases these families depend on 
us wholly and sincerely for advice 
on many subjects. We cannot let 
them down. 


Years Bring Change 


We accepted this responsibility at 
the time we did the splendid job of 
selling our Home Office on the idea 
that we were the man they needed 
on that Debit. And believe me, we 
were SINCERE in all our promises 
to see that all these services would 
be carried out to the fullest extent. 
We expressed our love for people 
and the desire to alleviate their 
troubles and problems. 

3ut somehow, as the years have 
rolled by, some of us have developed 
a particular little rut in which we 
find ourselves today. Again, some 
of us are now thinking only of 
“how much are we going to make 
next week?”, or, “how quickly can 
we collect our Debit?” Not for the 
purpose of having more time to ex- 
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toll the story of life insurance, but 
rather on the contrary to provide 
more time for our own enjoyment. 
This is not an assumption, but rather 
a direct statement of fact. 


My belief is still the same today 
as when I entered the life insurance 
business. Maybe even more so. Over 
the years, my faith and belief in the 
good we are capable of doing has 
been strengthened by many examples 
of SEEING rather than just BE- 
LIEVING. There is no reason for 
any of us developing into “Doubting 
Thomas’.”” The evidence is on every 
agent’s Debit. 


Competition Essential 


Today, with the more advanced 
screening process of new applicants 
for Debit work, one of the important 
points considered is INCENTIVE. 
Yes, I agree that we work better 
with an incentive such as a wife, 
family, home, etc., but let us not lose 
sight of the fact that most men have 
those natural incentives and by all 
that is Holy, this should be sufficient 
incentive to do a tremendous job. 


But then there is the natural hu- 
man aspect. Yes, we all want to be 
a success in a material way. But 
will we all pay the price for suc- 
cess? It is so much easier to slow 
down a little and then attempt to 
justify our reasoning with many 
excuses. Age, health, etc. are natur- 
ally accepted as true justifications. 
But in the majority of cases it is 
nothing more or less than just 
“letting down” because of lack of 
stamina. It all boils down to the 
old formula of ‘“‘cause and effect.” 
The causes are many, real and im- 
aginary and the effects are numer- 
ous. Some of which are very seri- 
ous. We have been given an almost 
exclusive territory in which to carry 
on our Company’s business and also 
to fulfill our obligations and respon- 
sibilities to the families within our 
Debit lines. 

Yes, the Company's requirements 
are not too severe. On the contrary 
they are rather easy to satisfy. For 
this reason and again repeating, 
lack of pressure from our family has 
put a tremendous burden on our- 
selves. We have found that the 
“natural incentives” have not been 
Suificient to continue to act as a 
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* This policy doubles, even for 
natural death, within first six 
year period. 


* If the policyholder dies after the 
sixth year and at any time from 
the sixth through the twentieth, 
the full face amount of $10,000 
will be paid the beneficiary, plus 
a return of every cent of the life 
insurance premiums—even those 
paid during the six year period 
when the policy would have 
doubled had death occurred, 
even from natural causes. 


For a small additional premium, 
in case of accidental death 
within six years, that same pol- 


a! You mean my customers can 
° . 9 
eat their cake, and have it too? 


Yes, that’s exactly what we do mean. This most unusual policy 
provides for protection, PLUS the return of the premiums, as out- 
lined below. Selling it is like shooting fish in a barrel! 


Our “Bankers Special Policy” 
las Amazing Features 


(These examples based on a $10,000 policy at age 35) 


STARDOM is within easy reach 


* 


icy would bring to the bene- 
ficiary $30,000, or three times the 
ultimate amount of the policy. 
If the policyholder lives beyond 
twenty years, he may continue 
to carry the insurance for its 
ultimate amount for as long as 
he lives at the low rates with 
which he started. In other 
words, the rates never change, 
even though during the first six 
years the policy pays double in 
event of death, and from the 
sixth through the twentieth 
years the face of the policy plus 
a return of all the life insurance 
remiums, will be paid to the 
Soneiialer? in the event of death. 





Our COMPLET 


to STARDOM! 











with this UNIQUE Policy! 





Sales of the “Bankers Special Policy” are naturally skyrocketing—and 
carrying our agents right into STARDOM. What a door opener!! It is, 
however, only one example of our unusual insurance service. And this 


DISTINCTIVE policy is only one of the many policies you can write. 


( PACKAGE of life, accident, health and hospitalization 
insurance is another Spark Plug. And our famed MIRACLE-LEAD 
LETTER and other sales-producing aids can prove to be a quick route 


Write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. 
All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
* “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 


























stamina builder. Therefore, we must 
resort to something a little more 
synthetic. We must build our own 
incentives other than the natural. 


Greatest Challenge 


That is where the spirit of com- 
petition enters our picture. This is 
one form of challenge, but the great- 
est challenge we have to accept is 
the challenge to fight ourselves from 
falling into the “self-satisfied” cate- 


gory. When we accept the challenge: 


of competition with our fellow agents 
let us keep one thing in mind. What 
we are actually competing with is 
the number of families and the 
amount of security he is providing 
them as against our own results. 
When your fellow agent reports to 
his Assistant Manager 3 Industrials 
for $1.35, 4 Intermediates for $14.85 
and 2 Ordinaries for $12,000, don’t 
look at your report of much less in 
a passive sort of way, or make a lot 
of alibis such as he works too hard 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“It’s a big 72-page book packed with 
helpful information about all phases 
of financial security —and featured 
in LIFE and NEWSWEEK.” 







































“It’s written by two of 
the foremost authorities on 
family financial problems.” 
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“I’ve never seen a better prospecting 
tool! It gives the reader a real urge to 
do something about achieving security. 
And it’s designed exclusively for the 
use of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company fieldmen.” 






































Weekly Premium—Continued 


etc. Just think for a moment of the 
SECURITY he has placed in his 
families homes. Think again, if yoy 
will, how he has enhanced not only 
the well being of these families but 
also his particular community ete, 
Then compare it with how you are 
taking care of your responsibilities, 

What if the Doctor, Lawyer, 


Clergy, Nurses and other types of 








professions which have to do with 
Human Life as well as Spiritual 
took a nonchalant attitude towards 
their work with the public. Can 
you realize the chaos which would 
exist? Can you realize your reac- 
tions towards those who you know 
had fallen a victim to this form of 
attitude? 


Be Professional 


Try and bring this a little closer 
to home. Most of us have a family 
Doctor. What if your Doctor knew 
that one of your loved ones had a 
heart condition and should not run 
up the stairs. But his attitude was 
that he was tired of handing out 
advice and therefore said nothing. 
Then this loved one of yours passed 
away because of doing what the 
Doctor should have warned him or 
her against. It would be foolish to 
ask your reactions. Again, when we 
are in need of advice or service from 
one or more of these Professional 
people and our service received is not 
satisfactory, how quick we are to 
condemn. 

Our policyholders are entitled to 
the same service which we expect 
from others. It is too late after 
death has occurred. Isn’t their criti- 
cism of our lack of interest in their 
welfare justified? I am sure that 
we are all in accord with this reason- 
ing. 

In short, the closing suggestion 
is that we mentally revert to our 
early days in the business and try 
and augment our increased knowl- 
edge with the enthusiasm and spirit 
which we displayed as a new agent. 
The results will be abundant with 
mental satisfaction as to the good 
we are doing as well as our position 
on our Companies Honor Roll will 
be much higher and in the final 
analysis our income will be greatly 
enhanced. 
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of PART A — LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS — Continued 


ds QUESTION 6 


(2) Stock companies which paid no dividends to 
policyholders adjusted inequities by charging premiums 
based upon expected mortality conforming more closely 
with actual experience than did the American Experience 
Table. Although the table was used for evaluating 
policy liabilities, it was not used without adjustment 
in determining premiums. In other words, the stock 
companies took into consideration prospective savings 


Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation Laws 
- became effective in most states on January 1, 1948. 
One of the objectives of this legislation is to sub- 
a stitute a new mortality table, the C.S.0. Table, for 
tables previously used; another is to divorce non- 
forfeiture values from policy reserves. 


(a) Although criticism 














in mortality initially in de- 


in the past had been di- termining premium rates for 
— rected principally against DEAN’S NOTE different policies at different 
Ml) the American Experience - wi a | ages: 
ew : e€ accompanying answers to questions which were use +4: ; 
se Table, the statement had in the June 1948 C.L.U. examinations given by the American (b) Traditionally the 
; been made that adjust- College of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up cash value upon which the 
un ments were effected in from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected other non-forfeiture values 
vas 3 +3 tabl for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary “ uae : 
operating under this table for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to of a life insurance policy 
ut so that inequities among complete sentences which hate cna ae = to were based amounted to 
ng. ae ae eee ee round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton DEM tie 
sed policyholders was form. Answers to all questions are presented even though the policy reserve less a sur- 
he their contracts to expira- contention poe a a ea to porter 7 ~ ae render charge. Since a 
tion or maturity were this set is substantially longer than that of the typica = eee : + sas 
or tiesiin li “@ od candidate who receives a high grade. company incurs high initial 
- aren . cage ed. This set does not purport to show perfect answers to expenses, such as the first 
ixplain how this was ac- each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented a _— . 
we complished (1) in mu- were the best which appeared on any paper, but rather to yous a, medical 
om nal : . 1 (2) give representative high quality answers. Many of the ques- examination fee, etc., in put- 
u com nies, anc ions yy ee: & # . . . 
—it _ pa =s tions and problems involved the use of judgment on the ting a policy on the books, 
: in stock companies. part of the candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solu- -_ 
not tal tion could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable. | there usually is not enough 
(b) Explain the Oi tra- ee f I ae Li 1; _—- * 4 d f I * lli * h - . o 
to ae : ness of the candidate's answers and for the intelligence wit of the premium left to 
ditional relation between which he applied his knowledge. = | re liability 
non-forfeiture values and Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cover the reserve liability 
to a ‘ re 1 di cautioned not to use this set of questions and answers as required by law (unless the 
< policy reserves, and dis- a direct method of preparation. The answers are by no weltestenire tepen mathed oF 
= cuss briefly the criticisms means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and pre congs ie cgi’ 
ter which may be made of systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who a modification thereof is 
iti- a nis a uses them as such invites disappointment since the examina- oie +s 
. associating non-forfeiture tion questions each year are framed with the idea of testing used). Hence a deficit - 
e1r values and policy re- whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and compre- incurred when a policy is 
hat a a the omnes, a —- “ a properly issued and it continues for 
n- stuc led the various su pyects contemp atec yt e examina- ish : i ‘ a 
tions may find a compilation such as this helpful in several years until the leve 
Answer to Question 6. suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question expense loading (and any 
ion should be analyzed and the solution organized. He may sot * ont . t ow 
also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an in eres gains oF mortal y 
_ (a) (1) Mutual com- examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the ques- savings ) make up this 
try panies adjusted any inequi- | ons —_ and then compare it with the answers | amount. It was the practice 
wi ties due to the use of the therefore to allow no sur- 
an American Experience Table render value, or at most a 
at. of Mortality by means of dividend refunds. Part of the small one, until the end of the second or third policy year. 
ith dividend payable to mutual policyholders represents It was customary to withhold a portion of the reserve 
4 vd the savings in mortality resulting from actual mortality which, unfortunately from a public relations point of 
oo less than that on which the premium was based. The view, was referred to as a surrender charge. The Gain 
i extent of the difference in mortality at different ages and Loss Exhibit of insurance company statements 
a for different types of policies of different durations was contained an item, “Gain from Surrenders and For- 
tT reflected in the difference in their dividends from this feitures,” which showed an entirely fictitious picture 
source, (Continued on the next page} 
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The Guertin Committee legislation recognizes these C.L.U. 
inherent defects in relating cash values to reserves and 
has done away with this relationship so that it should 


be less of a problem in the future. 
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QUESTION 7. 


In discussing his company’s practices in han. 
dling sub-standard insurance, a home office under. 
writer stated: “When . . . policies are issued at a 
higher rating than Table “A” (125% mortality) 
or an additional permanent flat extra of more than 
$2.50 per thousand per year, the regular Extended 
Insurance non-forfeiture option is eliminated and 
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C.L.U. ANSWERS—Continued 


since this did not represent a true gain but merely the 
difference between the reserve and the surrender value. 
More often than not surrenders in the early years of 
a policy’s term constituted a real loss but appeared as 
a gain in this item. This was not generally understood 
and was deliberately misrepresented by certain critics 
of life insurance. 

Theoretically the reserve does not belong to indi- 
vidual policyholders, but rather to the general body of 
policyholders. The purpose of the reserve is to enable 
future claims to be paid, making due allowance for 
future premiums and interest earnings at an assumed 
rate. Suppose that the policyholders in good health 
withdrew their reserves while those in poor health con- 
tinued their insurance. (We can safely assume that 
policyholders in the poorest health would not withdraw. ) 
Obviously future claims could not be paid from the re- 
maining reserves, their interest accretions and future 
premiums. Thus it is apparent that the full reserve 
cannot be said to belong to a withdrawing policyholder. 
However, if surrender values are related to individual 
policy reserves, not to pay the full reserve implies a 
forfeiture. 

Furthermore, in times such as recent years when 
interest rates fall, a company would be wise to strengthen 
its position by using a lower interest assumption. How- 
ever, if surrender values are related to reserves, this 
would increase surrender values and create a very un- 
desirable situation. Therefore some companies did not 
take the otherwise desirable step of lowering interest 
assumptions. 
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the automatic non-forfeiture option then becomes 
Paid-Up Insurance.” 





(a) Explain precisely the two options to which 
the statement refers. 


(b) Explain why the Extended Insurance op.- 
tion would be eliminated from such substandard 
policies. 


(c) Would the reason for eliminating the Ex. 
tended Insurance provision be equally pertinent to 
an automatic premium loan provision in substand- 
ard contracts? Why or why not? 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) The Extended Insurance option means that the 
cash surrender value of the policy, less any indebtedness, 
is used as a net single premium at the attained age of 
the insured to purchase term insurance for the full face 
value of the policy, less any indebtedness, for as long 
a time as it will provide. 

The Paid-up Insurance option means that the cash 
value of the policy, less any indebtedness, is used as a 
net single premium at the attained age of the insured 
to purchase a reduced amount of fully paid ‘insurance 
on the same plan as the original policy. Policy privileges, 
such as the right to make loans and the right to par- 
ticipate in surplus, are granted under the new policy 
for the reduced amount. 


(b) The Extended Term Insurance option would be 
eliminated from policies on substandard lives because 
the extended term period stated in the policy is the term 
for which the reserve would continue a policy at standard 
mortality rates. The extra premium for substandard 
insurance is to meet the cost of extra mortality and 
does not increase the reserve or cash value of the policy. 
If the substandard insured could exercise the option 
of taking extended term insurance at standard rates 
without any payment for the expected additional mor- 
tality, it would give such an insured unfair selection 
against the company and the standard risks. The same 
cash value should not purchase the same amount of 
insurance for the same term on a substandard life as 
on a standard life. Therefore the option is removed 
from the policy. 


(c) The automatic premium loan provision heed 
not be eliminated from substandard contracts because 
it operates quite differently from the extended term 
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CL.U. ANSWERS—Continued 


insurance provision. The automatic premium loan pro- 
vision is merely a convenience to guard against forget- 
fulness and avoid lapsation of a policy. The premium 
advancedl automatically as a loan against the policy 
would be at the substandard rate, just as though the 
insured were paying it out of his own pocket. He would 
receive no more favorable treatment than any other 
policyholder. In fact, since the cash value would be 
the same in a substandard policy as in a standard policy 
but the premium loans would be for premiums higher 
by the amount of the substandard charge, the sub- 
standard policy could not be continued in effect for as 
long a period as an identical standard policy and it 
would be subject to greater liens in the meantime. 


QUESTION 8. 

In setting up an insurance program for a pros- 
pect you want to take into consideration the 
possibility of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act and their 
effect upon your program. 

(a) Prepare and present a check list of ques- 
tions you would ask the prospect in order to obtain 
sufficient information for your purpose. State 
briefly the reason for each question you would ask. 

(b) Outline briefly the types of benefits, and 
the circumstances under which they are available, 
under the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance pro- 
visions of the Act. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) The questions I would ask a prospect in order to 
estimate the benefits available to him and his dependents 
under the Social Security Act would be as follows: 

1. Are you employed or have you been employed in 
an occupation covered by the Act? A prospect would 
know whether his employment now or in the past was 
in covered employment since taxes would be or would 
have been deducted from his wages in covered employ- 
ment. This question is necessary in order to determine 
whether any benefits will be available under the Act. 

2. Has your employment in covered employment been 
continuous since January 1, 1937 or since you became 
age 21? The latter part of the question would be asked 
only if the prospect reached age 21 after January 1, 
1937. This question is necessary in order to determine 
whether the prospect is “fully insured” or “currently 
insured” or when he will become qualified in one or the 
other of these categories. It is also a factor in determin- 
ing the amount of his primary benefit. If the prospect 
was in military service, special regulations apply to 
avoid the effect of this necessary interruption of em- 
ployment. 

3. What is your date of birth? This question is asked 
to determine whether the qualification in question #2 
applies and also to determine when he will become 
eligible for retirement benefits. It also affects the amount 
of his primary benefit upon retirement. 

+. What has your average income been since January 
1, 1937 or since reaching age 21, if that is later than 


(Continued on the next page) 
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January 1, 1937? Do you expect your salary to remain 
about constant, increase or decrease from now to age 
65? The formula for calculating primary benefits is 
based primarily on the worker’s average monthly wage 
in covered employment and the period of time em- 


ployed in covered employment. The necessity of these 
questions is obvious. If the prospect’s answer indicates 
that his earnings exceeded $3,000 in any year or are 
likely to exceed $3,000 in any one year, the excess over 
$3,000 should be eliminated in making an estimate of 
benefits. 

5. What is the date of birth of your wife? each of 
your children? The age of the wife is important to 
determine whether retirement benefits will be payable 
concurrently to both the worker and his wife. The age 
of children is important since supplementary death 
benefits and a widow’s benefit become payable if children 
under age 18 survive, and the benefits continue until 
the youngest child reaches age 18. 

(b) The Social Security Act provides the following 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance benefits in the cir- 
cumstances described : 

1. An old age monthly income in the amount of the 
primary benefit will be paid to a covered worker start- 
ing at age 65 and continuing for life, if he retires from 
covered employment or earns less than $15 per month 
in covered employment, and if he was “fully insured” 
at age 65. To be “fully insured” he must have earned 
$50 or more in covered employment in each of half 
the quarter years since January 1, 1937, or since reach- 
ing age 21, subject to a minimum of six quarters and a 
maximum requirement of forty quarters. 
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2. An old age monthly income in an amount equal to 
50 percent of the primary benefit is payable to the wife 
of a “fully insured” worker over age 65 if the wife js 
over age 65 and living with her husband. 

3. A supplementary monthly income amounting to 
50 percent of the primary benefit will be paid to each 
unmarried child of a “fully insured” 
the child reaches age 18. 

Aggregate benefits in the above categories cannot 
exceed $85 per month, twice the worker’s primary 
benefit, or 80 percent of his average monthly wage, 
whichever is less. 

4. Upon death of a covered worker, whether 
insured” or only “currently insured,” the widow will 
receive a monthly income equal to 75 percent of the 
primary benefit provided there is a dependent child or 
children under age 18. This benefit will continue until 
the youngest of such children reaches age 18. 

5. Upon death of a covered worker as above, each 
unmarried dependent child will receive a monthly in 
come equal to 50 percent of the primary benefit, con- 
tinuing until the child reaches age 18, dies or marries, 

A widow whose husband died before she was age 
65 becomes entitled age 65 to a monthly income 
equal to 75 percent of the primary benefit provided her 
husband was “fully insured” at the time of his death 
and that she was then living with him and has not re- 
married. 

Aggregate benefits in the above three categories are 
subject to the same maximum as previously stated. 

Each parent of a “fully insured” worker chiefly 
dependent upon him for support will receive a monthly 
income equal to 50 percent of his primary benefit from 
age 65 for life, provided the worker was not survived by 
a widow or children. 

8. A lump sum benefit up to a maximum of six times 
the primary benefit will be paid upon death of a worker 
to anyone equitably entitled thereto for payment of 
funeral expenses, provided there is no surviving de- 
pendent immediately entitled to income benefits. 


worker age 65 until 


“fully 


QUESTION 9. 


Among the contingencies for which insurance 
companies attempt to provide in drafting policy 
provisions are: 

(a) misrepresentation or concealment; and 

(b) the transfer of interest or ownership in 
the insurance. 

Explain the provisions in life insurance con- 
tracts which relate to these two contingencies. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) Life insurance policy provisions which relate to 
misrepresentation and concealment include the repre- 
sentation and warranty clause, the oral waiver clause, 
the incontestable clause and the misstatement of age 
clause. 

The first clause provides that in the absence of fraud, 
the statements of the applicant for insurance are deemed 
to be representations and not warranties. 
the insurance company must prove 


As a result, 
e that the fact misrep- 
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resented or concealed was material to the risk and that 
a concealment was intentional and fraudulent. Proof of 
materiality involves showing that had the truth been 
known, the policy would not have been issued or its 
provisions would have been changed or that a higher 
premium would have been charged. 

Two other clauses of the policy provide that the 
application and the policy constitute the entire contract 
between the insurance company and the insured and 
that agents have no authority to alter, amend or waive 
provisions of the contract or bind the company, but 
that all changes must be in writing attached to the policy 
and signed by an officer of the company. The latter 
calls attention to the limited powers of life insurance 
agents and the inability to effect oral waivers, although 
the courts have not enforced the provision rigidly. The 
former makes it’ extremely difficult to prove the ma- 
teriality of facts about which no inquiry is made in the 
application for insurance. 

The incontestable clause provides that the insurance 
company cannot contest the policy on grounds of fraud, 
misrepresentation or concealment after the policy has 
been in effect for a certain designated period of time. 
The period may be one or two years from date of issue 
or it may be stated as one year from date of issue, if the 
insured is still alive, otherwise two years. The incon- 
testable clause gives the insurer a reasonable time to 
investigate the circumstances surrounding issuance of 
the contract and to bring an action to rescind the con- 
tract if it discovers a material concealment or mis- 
representation. If it fails to contest within the specified 
period, it forfeits its right thereafter. Although fraud 
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occasionally is condoned through the operation of this 
clause, it is more important that the innocent should 
have any cloud removed from their protection because 
of possible inaccuracies. 

The misstatement of age clause provides that if the 
insured has misstated his age, the amount of insurance 
shall be adjusted to that which the premium paid would 
have purchased at his true age. Other adjustments 
sometimes are made if the error is discovered during 
the insured’s lifetime, but the adjustment mentioned 
is that which can be enforced in any event, even after 
the insured’s death. Age is of such paramount impor- 
tance in a life insurance policy and proof of age is often 
so difficult to obtain prior to issuance of a contract that 
an adjustment of this type is necessary and proper. 

(b) Provisions which pertain to the transfer of in- 
terest or ownership in life insurance policies are those 
relating to the beneficiary designation and assignment 
privileges. 

The contract gives the insured the right to name 
any beneficiary he may choose. The beneficiary named 
acquires an interest in the policy. If the designation is 
irrevocable, the beneficiary is said to acquire a “vested 
interest” in the insurance of which he cannot be de- 
prived without his consent. The insured then cannot 
change the beneficiary or exercise the cash surrender 
and loan privileges without the beneficiary joining in 
and releasing his interest. However, if the designation 
is revocable, the beneficiary acquires merely a “Con- 
tingent interest” of which he can be deprived at will 
by the insured. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance Blooms 
in the Spring... 








Spring and Life Insurance have a lot in 
common. In the Spring, Nature displays her 
prettiest bloomers, a lesson in rejuvenation, 
a reminder of the cycle of life. After the cold, 
grey days of Winter, Spring’s balmy weather 
brings a release from indoors, and folks are 


glad. 









Life Insurance goes Spring one better. It, 
too, makes flowers bloom, and, for a lot of 
people, the year round. It is hope in all 
seasons. It is the means of release from care 
and worry and fear and dependence. It is 
built scientifically to fit the cycle of life. For 
millions of people, it is Spring the year round. 
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An interest or ownership in a life insurance policy 
also can be transferred by assignment. The contract 
states that the assignment shall not be binding upon the 
company until it has been filed in writing with the com. 
pany and accepted by an officer of the company. It also 
states that the company assumes no responsibility for 
the validity of an assignment. These provisions are to 
protect the company from litigation and possible double 
claims. They do not affect the right of the insured to 
assign his contract. Although the policy makes no refer- 
ence to this, assignments may be made “absolute” or 
“collateral” in form. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a and b) Using the data given below, show 
how you would calculate the net annual level 
premium of a twenty year term insurance policy, 
in the face amount of $1,000 issued at age 34. 

(Note: Do not make multiplications, divisions 
or additions. Merely indicate the results by letters 
“A,” “BY” “Cy” etc. Show the method of com. 
putation for only the first three and the last three 
years in any series.) 

(c)) If a policy of $10,000 face value were pay- 
able under the limited installment option for a 
specified period of five years, the first installment 
payable upon death, what would be the amount 
of each installment, assuming 244% discount? 

(d) A company uses a “percentage and con- 
stant” method of loading its premiums. Explain 
the justification for such a method of loading. 


MORTALITY TABLE 
Number Living Number 
at Beginning of 


PRESENT VALUE 
of $1 at 24%% 


Dying During Due as Follows: 


Age Designated Year Designated Year End of Year 

30 85,441 eee 9756 
31 84,721 721 Bias 9518 
32 84,000 723 .9286 
33 83,277 726 ee 9060 
34 82,551 729 ae .8839 
35 81,822 732 a ° 
36 81,090 737 ° ‘ 

° ‘ ° + . .6572 
49 70,731 927 ere .6412 
50 69,804 962 EE 6255 
51 68,842 1,001 er .6103 
52 67,841 1,044 _ POC 5954 
53 66,797 1,091 BRiccnca se 
54 65,706 1,143 “ : 
55 64,563 1,199 ‘ ; 

e ‘ . eee 2273 
91 462 246 eae 2217 
92 216 137 _. Tee 2163 
93 79 58 | Re ee 2111 
94 21 18  (Saae 2059 
95 3 3 65. 2009 


Answer to Question 10. 


(a and b) If the net single premium for twenty- 
year term insurance issued at age 34 is divided by the 
present value of a life annuity due for a twenty year 
period beginning at age 34, the result will be the net 
annual level premium for a twenty-year term insurance 


policy issued at age 34. 
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The net single premium for a twenty-year term in- 
surance policy of $1,000 at age 34 can be calculated 


as follows : 


729 & $1,000 « .9756 = : 
732 $1,000 «x 9518 = 

737 X $1,000 x .9286 = 

* OK 2 KF 
1,001 $1,000 « .6412 
1,044 $1,000 *« .6255 
1,091 $1,000 « .6103 


aK 


Total = 
S + 82,551 = N.S.P. 

The present value of a life annuity due of $1 per 
annum commencing at age 34 and continuing for a 
twenty year period can be calculated as follows : 


1.0000 $82,551 
.9756 A’ 


9518 B’ 


82,551 x ~~ 
81,822 
$1,090 
Ok K 
68,842 x <> 
67,841 x d = )’ 
66,797 >» 625 E’ 
sv 
S’ = : =. PY ADD 


The net annual level 


N.S.P. + P.V.A.D. 


premium required equals 


(c) In order to pay installments of $1 at death and 
$1 for each of four additional years, an insurer would 
need, at 244% discount, only $4.762. ($1.0000 plus 
$9756 plus $.9518 plus $.9286 plus $.9060 equals 
$4.762) If the insurer has on hand $10,000 at time of 
death, it can afford to pay installments at the rate of 
$2,099.96 per annum for.five years, the first immediately 
upon death. ($10,000 + 4.762 equals $2,099.96. ) 


(d) Loading is for the purpose of taking care of the 
insurance company's expenses. It should be apportioned 
equitably among policies of different types. Some ex- 
penses such as first year and renewal commissions and 
premium taxes of the different states vary with the 
amount of the premiums on the various types of policies. 
Other expenses are independent of the premium. Policy 
issuance expenses and various home office expenses are 
more or less in the nature of overhead expenses and 
they present the same problem of apportionment as that 
with which concerns manufacturing and selling a number 
of products are faced. Medical examination costs are 
the same for all policies except very large policies where 
extra tests and examinations may be ordered. 

A percentage addition to the net premium apportions 
equitably those expenses which vary with the amount 
of the premium, but it cannot be used for the equitable 
allotment of the other expenses of operation of an 
Insurer, The addition of a constant amount regardless 
of the size of the net premium is perhaps as equitable 
a means as any of apportioning the other expenses. A 
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‘CONGRATULATIONS, L. I. C. 


Commonwealth again pays tribute to the Life In- 
surers Conference and extends heartiest congrat- 
ulations to its officers for the outstanding work the 
conference has done and is doing. 


Recognizing the influence for good which the Life 
Insurers Conference exerts on the industry and 
particularly the increasingly effective efforts of the 
Conference in the field of Weekly Premium Insur- 
ance, Commonwealth pledges its continued support 
to this organization. 


We feel that in establishing and helping to main- 
tain high principles of operation in the weekly 
premium field, and stimulating that good competi- 
tion which is the life blood of the industry, the 
Life Insurers Conference serves a vital function 
in the life insurance industry. 


Insurance in Force—April 30, 1949 
$408,203 ,989 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 





























combination of a “percentage and constant”’ apportions 
the two classes of expenses with substantial fairness. 
It may be criticized in that the constant factor actually 
produces a loading which varies with the face amount 
of insurance since rates are quoted per $1,000, whereas 
expenses of the second type are fairly uniform per policy 
regardless of the face value. It is difficult and imprac- 
tical to correct this inequity. 


Additional copies of these answers may be 
secured at a charge of 20 cents each from: 
Educational Publications Department 
American College of Life Underwriters 

3924 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


CASH VALUES 


HEN a prospect objects to the small, early cash 
value of a policy and says, “Why don’t I get 
more?” here is one field underwriter’s answer: 

“Cash values, Mr. Prospect, are smaller in early years 
for the same reason that God made green apples—so that 
even if you are tempted, you won't rob yourself of the 
fruit by eating it too soon.” 
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DIAGNOSIS OF A BUSINESS 


By Isadore Willner, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Recently I called upon one of my policy owners who 
has successfully established himself in a profitable 
business. I did not believe that the man owned 
sufficient life insurance to assure his family an 
adequate income in the event of his death. How- 
ever, he considered his business to be worth $100,000 
—and thought that the sale of the business assets 
would adequately supplement the income from his 
life insurance. 

Using the ‘“‘Chart for Tomorrow—Sole Proprietor- 
ship’”—I was able to show him that his business 
would actually be worth $29,000 less than he esti- 
mated, in case of liquidation. This 
difference represented the loss to the 
business of his management ability, good 
will, and asset shrinkage. Thus, his 
$100,000 asset became only $71,000— 
and at that the man admitted that the 
figures he cited for liquidation purposes 
were probably too high! 

When he grasped the significance 
of this asset shrinkage, and considered 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 











the investment problem of supplying his family 
with a regular monthly income of $300—plus 
$15,000 for educational purposes—he wasn’t so 
sure his present financial arrangements would do 
the job. 

After further discussion, we agreed that $25,000 
of additional insurance would serve as a _ good 
“cushion”’ to the man’s problem. This sum will 
pretty well offset the shrinkage to the business which 
would result from his death, and return the value 
of the business assets to approximately the figure he 
originally had in mind. 

I might add that, although my first at- 
tempt to use the ‘“‘Chart for Tomorrow” 
was not polished by any means, it 
served to throw considerable light upon 
an otherwise confused mass of busi- 
ness assets and liabilities. The ‘Chart 
for Tomorrow”’ diagnoses the ills that 
may befall a business and suggests 
the remedy that may be applied 
today. 
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COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Scholarship Award 





For the third year the American United Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis, Indiana has awarded 
scholarships to insurance majors in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of Butler University. This year 
three seniors received such awards, while two juniors 
qualified. The awards are valued at $300 each. They 


ire based on general excellence in academic work and 
potential success in life insurance work. 
COMMERCIAL LIFE 
family 
— plus Stock Dividend 
n’t sok — , ; - 
The Board of Directors of the Commercial Life In- 
ild do . : rf p — o4 
surance Company of Phoenix, Arizona have declared a 
cash dividend of 5%, payable July 31 next to holders of 
25,000 § record on June 30. 
good 
n will 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
which ° 
value Correspondence Program 
ure he = ‘ : ” . 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has put into operation a Correspondence Im- 
rst at- B provement Program. The program involves, (1) a com- 
rrow” § Pilation of a manual of “guide” letters for each depart- 
is. it pment. (2) a discussion with those who dictate letters in 
‘ each department on improvement of letters, and (3) an 
Upon F auditing and rating of correspondence written in accord- 
busi- J ance with the manual guide letters. 
“hart This program was adopted as a further step in the 
company’s endeavor to establish better relations with 
that - ; 
the policyholders and the public. 
gests 
lied 
Now Constitution Life Insurance Company 





Effective February 23, 1949 the Constitution Life 
Company of America, Los Angeles, California, changed 


COLONIAL LIFE 





New Home Office 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
observed the formal opening of its new home office 
building, located (appropriately) at 111 Prospect Street, 
East Orange, on May 11 last. 

Several hundred guests, including leaders in state 
and local government, the life insurance industry, and 
business in general, visited and inspected the new build- 
ing between the hours of 3 and 7 p.m. 

Formal ceremonies for the erection of its new Home 
Office building were held by the company on September 
17, 1947, when President Evans turned the first spadeful 
of earth, setting the wheels of construction in motion 
immediately. This important milestone in the history 
of the company was reached as preparations were being 
made to celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary in the life 
insurance business. 

On June 3 of last year, the cornerstone of the building 
laid. Within its vault were placed Company 
mementos together with the names of employees who 
served in both World Wars. Also enclosed was a photo- 
static copy of the first application written by the Com- 
pany on the life of Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, its 
founder and now Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


was 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Benner President 


At a meeting of the board of directors on April 21 last 
Claude L. Benner was elected President of the Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., succeeding Adolph A. Rydgren, who became 
Chairman of the Board. At the same time Edwin C. E. 
Lord, Jr. was promoted to Vice President in charge of 
investments and George B. DuBois was named Assistant 
Comptroller. 

Mr. Benner joined the company in 192% as an econ- 
omist and was elected Vice President, director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee in 1930. He is well 
known throughout the life insurance business and sev- 
eral of his articles have appeared in the pages of this 
magazine on past occasions. Mr. Lord joined the com- 





its name to Constitution Life Insurance Company. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN—Continued 
































pany in 1933 and has been assistant to Mr. Benner 


= 4 since that time. During the past three years he was 
| Kift¢y-Fifth Year 


Manager of the Mortgage Loan Department. \[r. The 

of Dependable Service DuBois’ association with the company began in 1929 and Louis, 

all his twenty years have been spent in the Comptroller's py the 

* The State Life Insurance Department. Georgi 

Company has paid $163,000,- saiees 

000 to Policyowners and ml 
Beneficiaries since organiza- = 


tion September 5, 1894... =. 
The Company also holds over Misso 
$71,000,000 in Assets for their EASTERN LIFE come, 
benefit . . . Policies in force ; 
number 102,000 and Insur- Favorably Examined 


Icy lies 


Gener: 
ance in force is over $208,- audits 
C090,000 . . . The State Life The Eastern Life Insurance Company, New York, receiv! 

~ . , . - . 
offers General Agency Op- N. Y. was examined favorably by the Insurance Depart- receiv 
portunities—with liberal con- 


= ment of the state of New York as of December 31, 1947, Get 
oe and gage ee The report of the examiners was essentially similar to paying 
and service §=faciiitics—tor that appearing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. $1,004 
those qualified. 


172 
Wd. 
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$40 p 
THE STATE LIFE 


ing Cc 
y as EQUITABLE OF IOWA but n 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indi lis, Indi Passes Billion Mark plete! 
ndianapolis, Indiana 


hegar 

plus 

es See. Ree Sean Cys 308 The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa be- Pe 
— _ — — came a “billion dollar company” on April 30, when its were 
ordinary insurance in force reached $1,001,018,201. miss 
The company was founded in Des Moines, January I 
25, 1867 by F. M. Hubbell. As of April 30, the outstand- base 
ing insurance was on the lives of more than 250,000 per- \nn 


Ps 
Security of Ineome sons. The growth of the company and its operational at 2 


policies of the past 82 years have been directed by offi- tion 

was the primary objective in formulating cials who have been developed largely within its own tota 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT'S CONTRACT organization. The total insurance in force has been 
that provides: established by company field underwriters exclusively; 
Lifetime Renewals every insurance risk has been reviewed and approved by 
Disability Benefits its own home office underwriting staff, and every invest- 
Death Benefits ment has been selected by its own home office invest- 
ment personnel. The standard of valuation selected by 
the Equitable of Iowa at its founding was the full level 
premium reserve basis, the highest recognized by life in- 

Office Allowance surance authorities. That exacting standard of valuation ( 

Advance Commission Plan for Agents has been maintained throughout the years as a constant Te 

Effective Visual Sales Presentation safeguard to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 





























along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 


F. W. Hubbell, president of the Company and the eit 
grandson of its founder, F. M. Hubbell, has been con- 

Seb Gisela “atte tinuously associated with the Equitable of Iowa since wi 

RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 1913, and is its oldest home office employee in point of fo: 

service. He served the Company as assistant treasurer, dr 

LAFAYETTE LIFE treasurer, and vice president and treasurer, in that fo 

order, prior to becoming president on January 26, 1939. as 

INSURANCE COMPANY During his presidency the assets of the Company have 0 
Lafayette Life Building increased from $182,251,842 to more than $374,585,000, 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA and insurance in force has risen from $577,404,048 to a n: 

Ribitiaitind: tei tail Ris Mains, idbtth... Made. Chie, total in excess of $1,000,000,000. The Equitable of Towa t 

ond Véon, now operates in 30 states and the District of Columbia, n 

with a field force of more than 900 representatives oper- | 

ating out of 64 general agency offices. b 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 
Favorably Examined 


The General American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri was favorably examined ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Michigan, Missouri and Pennsylvania as of 
August 31, 1948, the date of final accounting of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company. 

From September 7, 1933 to August 31, 1948 the 
Missouri State Life account totals are as follows: in- 
come, $346,158,155; disbursements, $323,305,026; pol- 
icy lien reductions, $20,723 900 ; expense allowances to 
General American, $16,752,710; examinations and 
audits, $192,626; paid to policyholders, $210,840,478 ; 
received from policyholders as premiums, $176,099,474 ; 
received as income from policy liens, $32,457,858. 

General American exercised its option of purchase by 
paying to the Missouri State Life account $7.50 per 
$1,000 of ordinary business in force or a total of $1,576,- 
373. 

In organizing General American stockholders paid 
$40 per share of stock, or a total of $2,000,000, includ- 
ing capital. Cash dividends were paid to total $142,500, 
but none were paid after 1936, the date stock retirement 
began. On April 25, 1946 the capital stock was com- 
pletely retired at $60 per share, or a total of $3,000,000, 
plus $494,363 interest. 

Policy reserve requirements for the ordinary business, 
were calculated on the CSO 2.9% basis using the Com- 
missioners Valuation method. 

The increase $5,704,561 over the tables and 
bases formerly used; for annuities the 1937 Standard 
Annuity Table with age setback of 1 year and interest 
at 2.9% to increase annuity reserves $803,625; addi- 
tional reserves for future optional settlement options to 
total $3,317,632 were set up. 


was, 
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GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


New Policies Available 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company of Houston, 
Texas, announces two new Life plans which became 
available May 1, 1949. Both plans will be issued as 
either Participating or Non-Participating. 

The new Select Whole Life is a competitive policy 
with premium rates well under those heretofore required 
for the company’s Ordinary Life, which is being with- 
drawn. On the Non-Participating basis it will be issued 
for ages 0 through 65 in amounts of $5,000 and over; 
as a Participating contract it will be issued for ages 
0 through 60 with a minimum of $10,000. 

lhe second plan announced by the Company is Ordi- 
nary Life Endowment at Age 85 which will be issued 
to those life applicants requiring amounts less than the 
minimum limits established for the new Select Whole 
Life. It, too, will be issued as either Participating or 
Non-Participating Life Insurance. 
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Like the helping hand of 
a parent, life insurance is 
always ready to give a lift. 


Life Insurance Company of 





Georgia has been helping 
millions of Southern fami- 
lies for 57 years—last year 
paying nearly seven million 
dollars to both policy- 


holders and beneficiaries. 
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[ILLUSTRATIONS 

SELECT WHOLE LIFE—PARTICIPATING * 
\GE 0 10 30 50 
PREMIUM 13.33 14.85 22.35 45.93 
Cash Value 

5 15.00 

10 47.00 77.00 

20 128.00 182.00 
Age 65 675.00 656.00 
Paid-Up Value 


44.00 
139.00 
311.00 
573.00 


90.00 
238.00 
482.00 
364.00 

49.09 
228.00 
440.00 
871.00 
DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATIONS * 


95.00 
277.00 
517.00 
761.00 


138.00 
338.00 
603.00 
484.00 


10 170.00 
20 378.00 
Age 65 896.00 


10th Year 
Total Prems. 
Total Div. 
CY. 

Surr’d Net Cost 


133.30 
35.34 
47.00 
50.96 


5 459.30 
1 59.92 
139.0) 238.00 

48.38 161.38 
16.14 
66.18 
89.41 * 


148.50 223.: 
38.00 x 0. 
77.00 
32.90 

Av. 5.10 3.29 4.84 


39.04 
135.16 


42.46 39.62 
121.51 76.26 


Accum. 

Total P. U. Ad. 
20th Year 

Total Prems. 266.60 
Total Div. 100.76 109.02 
cs 128.00 182.00 311.00 
Surr'd Net Cost 37.84 5.98 24.14 
Av. 1.89 30 1.21 
Accum. 125.95 136.36 138.24 
Total P. U. Ad. 344.01 305.76 210.94 
At Age 65 


297.00 447.00 


111.86 


918.60 


Accum. 
c. Ww 
Total 
Inc. M. 
Inc. F. 


1,182.63 862.27 381.60 
675.00 656.00 573.00 
1,857.63 1,518.27 954.60 
10.85 8.87 5.57 


9.06 7.90 4.96 


364.00 
496.22 
2.90 
2.58 


* The above figures are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are merely 
illustrations of the present dividend scale. 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF 












THE CONTRACT 









With one wheel missing ...or only three wheels 





functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 





Progress requires balance. 





A life insurance institution to move forward must 





have similar balance ...in background, in 







present performance, in plans for the future. 





Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 



































Tre COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zany 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






TERM TO 70 









@ Convertible to age 65 
@ Family income 10, 15, 20-25 years 


@ Cash, paid-up, extended insurance values 








BUILT ON INTEGRITY—GROWING ON SERVICE 





HOME LIFE 
Guibord Financial Secretary 


Robert D. Guibord has been appointed financial secre. 
tary of the Home Life Insurance Company, New York. 
N. Y. by its board of directors, James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent, announced. 


Mr. Guibord, who formerly was assistant financial sec. 
retary, now heads the securities end of the company’s 
investment activities under the general direction oj 
George N. Emory, financial vice president. 

Mr. Guibord joined Home Life January 2, 1941, hay- 
ing been previously associated with the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, and with Wood White & Company, a Ney 
York investment house. Among his activities, he has 
been responsible for originating and processing of direct 
loans to corporations. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE * 
Control Purchased by Alleghany Corporation 


In April the Alleghany Corporation of New York 
purchased controlling interest in the Investors Syndicate 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota (for an interesting life in- 
surance arrangement with the Syndicate see Best’s April 
Lire News, page 86). The Alleghany Corporation, as 
most people familiar with finances know, is under the 
chairmanship of Robert R. Young. Mr. Young attained 
some national publicity sometime back in the railroad 
field by his advertisements. Many will remember his 
complaint that a pig could ride across the country with- 
out changing trains, whereas an individual would have 
to make a change. : 

The Investors Syndicate manages the investment of 
funds from the sale of contracts and certificates and, in 
addition, acts as the principal underwriter and invest- 
ment manager for three open-end investment companies. 
These are Investors Stocks Fund, Inc., Investors Mu- 
tual, Inc. and Investors Selective Fund, Inc. As of year 
end the assets of the Syndicate totaled approximately 


$275,000,000. 


Expansion Indicated 


The Investors Syndicate, as we have mentioned on 
previous occasions, is not an insurance company and 
does not come under the supervision of the Insurance 
Department of the state of Minnesota. As a matter of 
fact, it does not come under the banking laws either but 
rather operates under the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. In view of Mr. Young’s characteristic aggres- 
siveness in the field of business, it is quite possible that 
we shall hear more of the Syndicate as time goes on. 
The purchase price of controlling shares of stock (some 
85,000) was reported to be approximately $1,750,000. 














* Name changed to Investors Diversified Services Inc. as of March 30, 
1949. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 
Wyatt Heads Group Dept. 


The Group insurance operation of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. has been 
placed under the direction of Vice President Clarence 
W. Wyatt. This operation embraces the Group Under- 
writing Department, the Group Sales and Service De- 
partment and the Group Life and Casualty Administra- 
tion Department. 

Vice President Wyatt has been in charge of sales 
and service of the Group Department since 1944. He 
has spent his entire business career with the John Han- 
cock, starting as an agent at Boston and serving as gen- 
eral agent for five years before coming to the home office. 

Second Vice President Edward A. Green heads up 
the Group Underwriting Department. He has been in 
charge of Group underwriting and research since he 
joined the John Hancock organization a year ago. He 
was formerly Associate Actuary of the State Mutual 
Assurance Company. 

Director of Sales and Service, Philip H. Peters, is in 
charge of the Group Sales and Service Department. He 
has been associated with the John Hancock Group De- 
partment since July 1938 except for the war years when 
he served in the United States Navy. 

A mammoth move, that will be accomplished without 
the loss of a single working hour, was begun by the 
company on April 15. In the course of the five-month 
“moving day,” four buildings will be evacuated and two 
occupied, 20,000 pieces of equipment will be shifted, and 
approximately 5,000 members of the John Hancock staff 
will be relocated. 

When the move is completed, all activities of the com- 
pany will be contained within the single city block occu- 
pied by the present home office and the new 26-story 
home office. The two buildings are linked by ten ramps 
and staircases, which will further unify operations and 
increase efficiency. Hancock units are now dispersed 
through five buildings., 

A moving schedule as complicated, exact and well- 
planned as a railroad timetable has been set up by the 
Planning Department of the John Hancock Mutual. 
Working full time on the project since the first of the 
year, the men in this department have blueprinted the 
move down to the last paper clip. Approximately 200 
men, 1,500 dollies and a fleet of trucks will carry out the 
involved operation. Trucks will take equipment from 
outlying buildings to the new home office, where it will 
be unloaded on the off-the-street platform and then 
moved by dolly to the proper building. If a unit is being 
shifted from the present building to the new one, dollies 
will transport everything that’s movable. In every case, 
the route, down to the specific elevators and ramps that 
are to be used, has been clearly defined. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the move can be gained 
from tabulating the equipment that is being transferred. 
This includes 5,671 desks and tables, 6,524 chairs, 6,209 
file cases and 128 safes. Storage cabinets, IBM ma- 
chines, Cardineers and plate cabinets make a grand total 
of well over 20,000 separate articles. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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YOUR PRICE TAG 














Seldom does one find a profession where the 
salary can be adjusted to personal initiative and 
desire—a profession where one can earn as much 
or as little as one desires. 


Success in any line carries a high price tag, and, 
because Life Underwriters may write in their own 
salary ticket, the price tag for the success of the 
life insurance man is high in vision, initiative and 
work. 


Aggressive men and women anxious to improve 
their salary—men and women who are willing to 
pay the price of the Life Insurance profession— 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 

















is a 


Provident State! 








Oregon is one of six states that has helped Provident 
Life grow to its present stature. Oregon has more 
than one-half billion feet of timber standing in the 
state. The tree tops that push up into the free sky 
symbolize man’s eternal reaching upward for security. 


The people of Oregon as well as those in other 
“Provident States”’—Washington, Montana, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota—look to the Provi- 
dent Life to provide for the future. That’s why our 
agents like to work in “Provident States”. 


The magic word at Provident is success. Our Com- 
pany, our agents and our territory are a winning 
success combination. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BISMARCK, 
ama NORTH DAKOTA 


JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 









































UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 













Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 









SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 





AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 







“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 











POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

















When to Train 


Runcie L. Tatnall, Executive Assistant to 
Penn Mutual General Agent Joseph H. Reese, 
Philadelphia: 







“There is really no dividing point where 
education and training stop and supervision be- 
gins, because education and training can never 
| stop no matter how long you have been in the 
life insurance business or how far you have 
progressed. 







“You might say that training (including the 
development of skills, habits and self-discipline ) 
is more important and must receive more em- 
phasis in the underwriter’s early years. But the 
older underwriter, moving into advanced selling 
such as estate analysis, business insurance and 
pension plans, devotes a far greater percentage 
of his time to education than the first, second, 
or third-year man. 












“Furthermore, if changes occur in markets, in 
trends, or in buying habits, and such changes 
are constantly occurring, the underwriter who 
does not keep up with them drops below the 
par of the new man who has been brought up 
on new ideas and does not have those old ideas 
and old habits to discard.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 



























JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 
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Certain Home Office employees of the John Hancogk 
Mutual are taking a vital part in the moving. As their 
unit's M-Day comes up, they tag all its equipment, desig. 
nate on both the floor plans and actual floors of their 
new working areas where furniture is to be placed, and 
dispatch and receive the equipment. 


LINCOLN INCOME 


Takin; 

eram, T 

Acree, Jr., President Newark, 

Edgewat 

John T. Acree, Jr., has been elected president by the JJ its kind 


Board of Directors of Lincoln Income Life of Louisville 


by twel\ 
Ky. to succeed the late P. K. Smith, who died April 16 


the cout 


Mr. Acree has been with Lincoln Income for 25 years. § ajly. TI 
He began as an office’ boy in the home office, working J w, Mc 
later as an agent in Oklahoma City while attending J Develc 
college. The | 

After his graduation from Oklahoma City University J and dis 
in 1930, he resumed work in the home office in the tion of | 


claim department. Later he worked in the accounting 


deals 
department and was made manager of the new Ordinary 













there w 
department in 1931. In 1934, he was elected vice presi- J as inst 
dent in charge of Ordinary. The company was then J jntende 
known as the Lincoln Life and Accident. This company to dire 
and the Income Life consolidated in 1936 and Mr. Acree Brown 
continued as vice president in charge of Ordinary pro- Augus' 
duction. In 1941, he was elected secretary-treasurer Of t 
of the company, and in 1946 executive vice president is desi; 

Mr. Acree is a member of the National Association J our suy 
of Life Underwriters, secretary-treasurer of the Institut period 
of Home Office Underwriters, and a member of the ex- projec 
ecutive committee of the Life Insurers Conference. over t 

On 

H. Br 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE and R 
‘ condu 

Reduces S. P. Annuity Rates the su 
and ti 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, To 
ronto, has revised their Single Premium Annuity rates 
effective April 1, 1949, reducing the purchase price oi 
an annuity. The new rates for Immediate Life Annu- 
ities, Instalment Refund Annuities, and Cash Refund 
Annuities are approximately the same as those shown Ri 
on pages 599 and 600 of the 1949 edition of Flitcraft cial | 
Compend, “Standard Annuity Table I (2nd Modifica- Com 
tion, 1940—214% ).” urer, 

son, 

been 

MINNESOTA MUTUAL been 
M 

Favorably Examined Joh 


A. | 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Lan 
Paul, Minn. was favorably examined bv the Insurance tion 
Departments of California, Kentucky, Minnesota, New in « 
Mexico and Ohio as of December 31, 1948, covering I 
the operations of the company since December 31, 145, W: 
the date of previous examination. The report of the ele 
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examiners was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best’s 1949 Life Reports. Through various increases 
and decreases in valuations of stocks, bonds and inter- 
est and rents due and accrued, surplus was increased 
$51,903 from $6,742,217 to $6,794,120. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Supervisors’ Conference 


Taking another step in its management training pro- 
gram, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. held a supervisors’ conference at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 2-13. First of 
its kind in the company, the conference was attended 
by twelve selected supervisors coming from all parts of 
the country. Similar meetings will be held semi-anru- 
ally. The theme of the meeting according to Laurance 
W. McDougall, director of management training, was 
“Developing Career Agents.” 

The meeting consisted of hourly sessions of lecture 
and discussion following through a complete considera- 
tion of all subjects in management which the supervisor 
deals with in unit building. Besides Mr. McDougall 
there were four other home office representatives serving 
as instructors: Robert W. Wilkinson, regional super- 
intendent of agencies; Truman M. Huffman, assistant 
to director of management training; Chauncey A. 
Brown, assistant to director of agency finance and 
August L. Hansch, assistant to director of sales service. 

Of the meeting Mr. McDougall said, “The conference 
is designed to contribute to the management abilities of 
our supervisors everything possible during the two-week 
period. The program includes lectures, discussions, 
project sessions and written assignments each night and 
over the week end.” 

On hand for the last two days of the program were 
H. Bruce Palmer, vice president in charge of agencies 
and Richard E. Pille, director of agencies. Mr. Palmer 
conducted a round table discussion on the problems of 
the supervisor and Mr. Pille talked on self-organization 
and time control. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


Richard K. Paynter, Jr., has been designated Finan- 
cial Vice President of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and David C. Bevan has been elected Treas- 
urer, it was announced last month by George L. Harri- 
son, Chairman of the Board. Mr. Paynter had previously 
been Vice President and Treasurer, and Mr. Bevan had 
been an Assistant Vice President. 

Mr. Harrison also announced the appointment of 
John H. Lane as an Assistant Vice President, and 
A. H. Thiemann as an Assistant Vice President. Mr. 
Lane had been Director of Branch Office Administra- 
tion and Mr. Thiemann had been an Assistant Secretary 
in charge of public relations. 

Robert A. Lovett formerly Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air and Under-Secretary of State has been 
elected a member of the Board of Directors. 
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ATLAS... 


. ++ according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 








matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 


OCCIDENTAL _4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH NORTH AROLINA 


ne oe ee a t™ 





— NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: ... 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Annual Report 





















‘urt 
The Northwestern National Life Insurance Co: pany, i 
Mi lis, Minnesota this ye ihe ope 
inneapolis, Minnesota this year is issuing what it calls Tl 
“ y 1€ 
A New Kind of Annual Report” to its policyholders 5 
° e ° a , es 
and the public and, so far as we have noticed, it lives oc [) 
e ease es A. 
up to its billing. The cover features an attractive middle- me 
cag 
aged woman speaking “I can hear him now. . . . 5 lg 
ie offices 
The greater ig of the report is in narrative form s+ of 
o @en ° e P , ct O 
and tells the story of life insurance in action in the * c 
serv 
words of a widow to poten woman who presumably io ; 
wa 
had asked for information regarding life insurance. = 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


Individual yr | Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 


ee ere eee 


cal, medical and nurse benefits. Rather than columns of figures, graphs are used to To | 

@ Complete substandard facilities. portray the accomplishments of the company and ex- = = 
@ Educational program for field man. planations in type accompany each graph. Color is used om 
STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY and the over-all effect ts impressive. a coe 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life lo wind up the Report, the company explains its silial 
insurance companies. policy, ‘Helping older people enjoy life longer” and iiathes 

Pa a eS eg een describes this activity as one of the public services of- “~ 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wiscensin. fered. In short, the major emphasis in the whole report Direct 


is on “human interest” rather than statistical figures . 
, 3 ? - id Super 
It is definitely slanted to the taste of the general public 


fs eae Indiat 
and in our opinion the company has done a fine job. Bavle 


Carlsc 
Shutt 
tively, 


OHIO STATE 
Detro 


Passes $200,000,000 Mark eine 


“The Ohio State Life Insurance Company is now a assist 
200,000,000 Company,” Claris Adams, President, told being 
the members of the Board of Directors at their quarterly Agen 
meeting at the home office, in Columbus, Ohio. ' 

Mr. Adams said it took 33 years for the Company that | 


) : é 
Chere 5 to accumulate its first $100,000,000 of insurance in force, E. B 
co but the second hundred million was acquired in nine noun 
Substantial Money and one-quarter years, approximately half of the second opere 
hundred million in the last three years. degre 
As of March 31, Mr. Adams reported, insirance in to ov 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL force totaled $200,154,088. Company assets were $47- are S 
CITY THROUGH OUR 865,138 and the capital structure, consisting of capital, cles 


surplus and voluntary contingency funds for the pro- will 


GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT tection of policyholders amounted to $4,276,567. New to al 


written business was approximately 1 million dollars TI 
greater in the first quarter of 1949 than it was in the can | 
first quarter of 1948. New business in April was about 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, the same as in April of last year. 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA PACIFIC MUTUAL 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ilar Belen ll lalla dl li te tt 
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Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 





Using Television A 

J. pained Woretmeinas Agtele As part of a good-will advertising campaign, featur- om 

ing its 80th anniversary of service to the public, Pacific = 

MUTUAL SAVINGS Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. is carrying a two- of > 
minute television spot advertisement on West Coast sta- % 

tions. Five separate presentations, employing animated Pen 

- art and live action, are being used, and the program is a di 

ALLEN MAY, President running for eleven weeks. \ 

812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. This apparently is the first life company to use this age 

relatively new means of advertising. 
For 
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PRUDENTIAL 


Decentralization 


Further decentralization of field operations through 

the opening of four regional offices has been announced 
by The Prudential Insurance Co. 
“These offices, part of the Company’s District Agen- 
cies Department, are being established in Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit. The new regional 
offices will supervise operations of the Company’s dis- 
trict offices in their respective territories. Formerly, the 
supervision was carried out from the home office in 
Newark. 

To handle administrative details which by their na- 
ture must be centralized in the home office, a new 
Administrative Division has been set up in the company 
headquarters at Newark, N. J. This Division, as well 
as the four decentralized regions, will be under the im- 
mediate supervision of William P. Lynch, whose pro- 
motion to second vice president was announced recently. 

Each of the new field offices will be headed by a 
Director of Agencies who will be assisted by a Regional 
Supervisor. Conger Brown has been named head of the 
Indianapolis office. He will be assisted by J. Moreton 
Bayley. Harold E. Connolly, assisted by Gordon N. 
Carlson, will be in charge at Chicago while James G. 
Shuttleworth and George G. McCarthy will be, respec- 
tively, Director of Agencies and Regional Supervisor at 
Detroit. The name of the man who will head the Mil- 
waukee unit has not yet been announced but he will be 
assisted by Ray W. Ruffner. All of the men named are 
being transferred from executive posts in the District 
Agencies Department in Prudential’s Home Office. 

“This new program is the result of intensive study 
that has been under way for some time,” said Orville 
E. Beal, Prudential vice president, in making the an- 
nouncement. “It is always our aim to conduct our 
operations in such a way as to provide not only a high 
degree of efficiency but the maximum degree of service 
to our policyholders and help to our field offices. We 
are sure that locating these offices of the District Agen- 
cies Department in the field, close to our sales offices, 
will result in a liaison that will be extremely valuable 
to all concerned.” 

The offices are to start operations as rapidly as they 
can be equipped and staffed. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Mayer President 


After 22 years of successful administration as presi- 
dent of the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. Arthur E. Braun was elected Chairman 
of the Board at the meeting of directors April 19. 

At the same time, John A. Mayer, secretary of the 
Penn Mutual in Philadelphia, was elected president and 
a director of Reliance Life effective June 1. 

\Ir. Braun has played a prominent part in the man- 
agement of the company since it was organized in 1903. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 




















Chartered 
1858 





THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“There are no time-clocks in the insur- 
ance business, but unless the agent can 
substitute for the discipline from with- 
out, a discipline which comes from 
within, his ‘freedom’ in life insurance 
work can easily become a curse instead 
of a blessing. Soon he may have nothing 
on his hands except ‘freedom’.” 


R. W. Bow tes 
Mgr., New Orleans 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 









































THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,143,000,000 


* 


ASSETS 
$366,000,000 











STEADY GROWTH... .. 
NOW OPERATING IN SEVEN STATES 


Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 744,032 
1938 1,015,879 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 
1949 6,199,146 1,719,240 85,129,523 


GROW WITH US 


In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. We have openings 
for good personal producers in all of the above 
states with a very attractive agency contract. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 











RELIANCE LIFE—Continued 


He was elected a director in 1905 and becanie vice 
president in 1919. He succeeded to the presidency jy 
1927 following the death of the company’s first president 
Judge James H. Reed. 

Mr. Mayer, who now becomes the third president jn 
the history of Reliance Life, has been associated with 
Penn Mutual since graduating from the University oj 
Pennsylvania in 1933. For eight years he was assistant 
to President John A. Stevenson in the development of 
organization plan and formulation of company policy 
and gained wide experience in life insurance operations, 
He was elected secretary of the company in 1947. 

Mr. Mayer recently served as secretary of the Per- 
sonnel Policy Committee of the Hoover Commission on 
organization of the executive branch of the Federal 
government. He is a director of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, the Life Office Management As- 
sociation and the United Firemen’s Insurance Company, 

In civic and philanthropic activities in Philadelphia, 
he is a trustee of Lankenau Hospital, an associate trustee 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a director of the 
Y.M.C.A. and a member of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel’s civilian advisory committee. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 





The Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Nebraska and South 
Dakota as of December 31, 1947 covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1944, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 1948 
Life Reports. 


- 


SECURITY MUTUAL 
Non-Can Liberalized 


Removal of aggregate limits on certain non-cancellable 
policies, the addition of optional benefits to the non- 
cancellable line, a new plan for small units available to 
employees and dependents for disability and hospital 
coverage, an increase in accident and health new pre- 
mium volume and continued life insurance gains mark 
the first 4 months of 1949 for Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Binghamton, New York. 

The company has announced the elimination of the 
ten year aggregate limit on its non-cancellable policy 
providing five years’ total disability payments for any 
one disability ; and at the same time stated it was pre- 
pared to underwrite optional coverages with its non- 
cancellable series. Optional benefits include hospital 
and nurse service, coverage for surgical operations and 
riders for first day accident coverage. 
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Simultaneously with these revisions, a small unit plan 
was introduced. 

It provides non-occupational disability payments for 
employees ; hospital and surgical benefits for employees 
and their dependents ; and may be made available with 
small unit life insurance plans. 

Since year-end the company’s insurance in force has 
increased about seven million dollars. It now stands at 
the $220,000,000 mark, including group insurance. 

Increased also, is new premium income for accident 
and health insurance. 

Since January, the company has added six new gen- 
eral agencies. Ely S. Benson was appointed in Boston, 
Massachusetts ; Leland F. Kelley in Ogdensburg, New 
York; Albert J. Van Skiver in Amsterdam, New York; 
Herbert J. Lennox in Norwich, New York; M. Holmes 
Shoemaker in Elmira, New York; and Jay O. Kulp in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

At the Home Office, Robert D. Lindsley, associated 
with the company during the past nine years, has been 
named Agency Auditor. 


STATE MUTUAL 
New Juvenile Contracts 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts have announced a new and 
liberalized series of Level Benefit juvenile policies for 
ages 1 to 4. A novel feature of the new contracts is 
that on policies issued at age zero the death benefit of 
$250 per $1,000 increases to full $1,000 benefit on the 
insured’s first birthday rather than the first policy 
anniversary. 

The following plans are available on the new lib- 
eralized basis. Endowment at age 17-18-19-20 and 
21 . . . Endowment at age 65 . . . Endowment at age 
85 . . . 20 and 30 Pay Endowment at 85 . . . 20 year 
Endowment and Retifement Income at 55-60-65 for 
both male and female. 

The new State Mutual juvenile contracts are available 
in all States and in the District of Columbia except New 
York where Return Premium policies are still available. 

Effective March 22, 1949, when the new series was 
introduced, State Mutual withdrew its former graded 
benefit juvenile policies. With the discontinuance of 
graded death benefits beginning at age 1, State Mutual 
now offers single premium contracts for ages 1 to 4 
inclusive. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 


Takes Over State Life 


The United Fidelity Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas took over the State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the same city as of December 31, 1948. The 
State Life began business on October 1, 1947. 
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Monarch 


YOU NEED BOTH! ! 

YOU CAN HAVE BOTH 
uth 

Monarch Life Insurance Co 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Favorably Examined 


The Western & Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio was favorably examined (Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania as of December 31, 1948 cov- 
ering the operations of the company since December 31, 
1946, the date of previous examination. The report of 
the examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 
1949 Life Reports. According to the examiners: 


“On July 9, 1948 the plan of mutualization as outlined 

in the last examination report, was consummated by 

formal approval in writing by the Honorable W. Lee 

Shield, Superintendent of Insurance of the state of 

Ohio. From that date the company has been a mutual 

life insurance company. The 3,000,000 shares of 

capital stock were retired by payment to the stock- 
holders of $39,960,000 ($13.32 per share). Dividend 
payments to stockholders made in 1948 were prior to 

July 9, 1948, and none were made after that date.” 

The first annual policyholders’ meeting was held on 
the second Tuesday (in March, 1949). 

Since July 9,..1948 the company has written only 
participating policies, both industrial and ordinary ; non- 
forfeiture values are calculated on the 1941 Standard 
Industrial 2'4% Table and CSO 2%4% Table; partici- 
pating endorsements were put on all existing non- 
participating policies. 

S? Edgar Sanford, who joined the company in 1902 
and most recently was a Vice President, died on May 1 
last. 
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“ONLY the Remington Rand Printing Calculator gives 


insurance agents printed figure facts’ 





COMMISSION ACCOUNT 


LISTING 
PREMIUMS 


$681.09 TOTAL PREMIUMS 


L PREMIUMS 
TOAMSSION RATE (17.5%) 


$119.19 COMMISSIONS 


CURRENT VOLUME 
prior VOLUME 


$30,750 AMT. WWCREASE 


IVIDE BY PRIOR 
PAONTH'S VOLUME 


. * 





“FOOLPROOF!” you'll say of the Printing Calculator, 
as it automatically prints the figures you need for a more 
economical handling of insurance records. 

You have printed proof of all insurance figuring prob. 
lems — the computation of commission statements, percent 
of increase or decrease (see tape at left), short rate can. 
cellations, pro-rata cancellations, premium statements, 
payroll audits, re-insurance, endorsements and loans. And 
you have a permanent printed record to file for future 
reference. 

Furthermore, the Printing Calculator provides smooth, 
easy 10-key touch control, on the fastest keyboard ever 
devised. You'll find still greater speed in the “handspan” 
grouping of feature keys and automatic clearance and 
totals. Remember, too, with the printed tape, there’s no 
squinting at dials, no reruns for proof. You know you're 
right — right away! 


For the whole cost-cutting story — shown to 
you in your office, on your work — call your 
local Remington Rand specialist today, or write 
Dept. BL-6, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington Rand Ine, 


Nts ; thin? 

_ 3 and hig) 

in a 
@ching 


Your One 


* = * - ay’ e 
new Kemaglon Rand automatic Printing Calculator 
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You Get “The Sest 


YIN OFFICE OFFSET 
Black and White, 
Inexpensive 


DUPLICATE 
COPIE 






RECORDS 
FORM‘ 
LABELS 


* REPORTS ° 

BULLETINS 
* PACKAGE INSERTS * 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


SALES & SYSTEMS 
DIRECTIONS 


SALES & 


Best for office duplicating, the offset process 
gives clean, black copies, comparable to 
printing, at much lower cost. Run only the 
number of copies you want, when you want 
them. Save on printed matter inventory; 
keep all printed matter up to date. Versatile 
offset gives you a greater range for produc- 
ing record and promotional material than 
any other office duplicating process. Run 
your job from simple, inexpensive 


i Type, handwrite, 
draw on them, 
Gs easily 
as on 
any piece 
of paper. 


paper 
MASTER PLATES 





Run them through typewriters, tabulators, 
teletypes, adding, billing, bookkeeping and 
addressing machines. Erase on them without 
risk of messy-looking changes. Add progres- 
sive data any time. Ready for instant use. 
No waiting, no wasted paper, before clean- 
impressions. Made in standard sizes, and 
flat packs for duplicating continuous sys- 
tems forms. 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COLITHO 
PLATE and brochure explaining versatile 
offset duplicating. Tell us what make offset 
duplicator you're using. 
Or use the coupon below. 


COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 





————— 
a Se eS a ee ee Se ee oe ee eee 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 
—— and details of Colitho Paper Master 
ates. 


Your Name 
Firm 





Make and-Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used 








MODERN ELEVATOR 
INSTALLATION 


HE imposing new gray limestone 

25-story home office building of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, under construction at 
Broadway and 55th Street, New 
York City, will have the world’s 
most modern elevator equipment— 
Otis Autotronic Elevatoring—it has 
been announced. 

This will be one of the first in- 
stallations of Autotronic Elevatoring 
in New York City. Installation will 
begin in July and is expected to be 
completed in June, 1950. 

The 13 passenger elevators will 
have a capacity of 22 passengers 
each. The 8 local elevators will rise 
at a speed of 500 feet per minute. 
The 5 elevators which will reach the 
25th floor will operate at a speed 
of 800 feet per minute. 


Traffic Patterns 


Called Autotronic Elevatoring be- 
cause it employs electronic science 
and automatic principles, the new 
system will provide passengers in 
the new building with the finest pos- 
sible service by matching the eleva- 
tors to the constantly changing traffic 
flow. Practically all dispatching de- 
tails are taken out of the hands of 
the starter. He adjusts the Auto- 
tronic system to fit any of the six 
traffic patterns in a modern building 
merely by turning a small dial on a 
control panel in the lobby. When 
the traffic flow shifts, the appropriate 
new schedule is put into operation 
by another turn of the dial. 

Traffic conditions automatically 
taken care of by Autotronic Eleva- 
toring are: Up-peak movement at 
the beginning of the business day; 
equal up-and-down traffic during 
most of the morning and afternoon ; 
heavier down movement at the start 
of the lunch period; heavier up 
movement after lunch ; down-peak at 
the end of the day; and night and 
holiday service. 

The starter fits the system to any 
one of these traffic patterns by a turn 
of the dials, and Autotronic Eleva- 
toring does the rest, eliminating long 
waits in the lobby, in the elevator or 
on the floors. Passenger waiting 
time is never more than 90 seconds 
—30 seconds or less is normal. 

Passengers do not even have to 
push a button to signal an elevator. 


The electronic signal control auto. 
matically stops an elevator at the 
floor where a passenger is Waiting 
after he touches a small disc in a 
wall fixture. The disc has the out- 
ward appearance of the conventional 
push-button, but has no moving 
part. When a disc is touched, a 
translucent arrow lights up to show 
that the call has been registered. 

Unique in the new system is the 
“forgotten man” pick up. If a call 
registered at one of the lower floors 
is passed up by full cars from upper 
floors and remains unanswered, the 
first available empty “up” car stops 
and picks up the waiting passengers. 
It then automatically reverses and 
gives them preferred service to the 
lobby. 





NEW S.M.N.A. PRESIDENT 


ALTER H. WARD, manager 

of the Safe-Cabinet Division of 
Remington Rand Inc. has_ been 
elected president of the Safe Manu- 
facturers National Association. The 
association is a non-profit industrial 
organization maintained for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining 
high standards of product perform- 
ance. It represents about 98% of 
the industry’s production capacity in 
the United States. 

Widely known in the industry as a 
specialist in the production and pro- 
motion of insulated record protection 
equipment, Mr. Ward has directed 
sales of Remington Rand’s insulated 
products since 1946. Prior to that 
he was manager of the company’s 
Buffalo, New York, branch of the 
Systems Division of which the Saie- 
Cabinet Divison is a part. 
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RINTED matter is the life 
Pics of modern business and 

especially of the insurance busi- 
ness. Every single transaction that 
we carry on is implemented and re- 
corded by means of paper and print- 
er’s ink. Solicitation of the prospect, 
the application blank, the policy, the 
premium notices and the multitude 
of forms necessary to keep the busi- 
ness on the books, invest the funds, 
pay claims, etc., all require their 
share of printed matter. From this 
reminder we come to the realization 
that the single item of printing is a 
major one. In these days of sky 
high prices it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we obtain our printed 
material at the lowest possible cost. 


At the Lowest Cost 


I believe that in an insurance com- 
pany, printing can be obtained at that 
lowest cost through fhe ownership 
of a private printing plant. How- 
ever, ownership alone is not enough. 
The plant must be operated under a 
few simple principles closely fol- 
lowed. 

1. A company must consume enough 
printing to warrant the invest- 
ment in equipment and labor. 

. The equipment purchased must 
be that best fitted to do the work 
of the particular company. 

. The plant must not be over- 
equipped, and equipment should 
be added only when it can be 
made to pay for itself. 

. The plant must be properly super- 
vised, its operations recorded and 
its costs constantly compared with 
those of commercial shops. 
There is a wide divergence of 

opinion as to the point at which the 

amount of printing consumed justi- 
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WITH YOUR 
OWN 
PRINTING PLANT 


ELLIOT C. LAIDLAW 
Assistant Secretary 

The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


fies investment in printing equip- 
ment. To be conservative, I would 
say that when a company’s printing 
cost exceeds $10,000 per year, it is 
time to give some thought to the 
purchase of a few small pieces of 
printing equipment. 


Letterpress and Offset 


In selecting the first few pieces, it 
is well to keep in mind that printing 
today is produced by two general 
methods: letterpress and offset. 

By the term letterpress is meant 
the conventional method which in- 
volves setting type, locking it in a 
steel frame or chase and placing this 
locked form on a press. A smooth 
even impression is obtained and the 
job is run off. Letter presses may be 
automatically fed or fed by hand. 
Letter-press printing is the method 
which has been traditional ever since 
Gutenberg printed the first Bible by 
movable type in the year 1456. 

Modern invention has made avail- 
able to us, however, an entirely neav 
method of printing known as offset. 
It is remarkable in its simplicity and 
adaptability and in many cases re- 
sults in substantially lower costs. 


Without 


pre cess 


becoming 
may be 


the 
as fol- 


technical, 

described 

lows :— 

1. The copy to be printed is photo- 

graphed and a celluloid negative 
of the image is obtained. 
From this negative, the image is 
transferred to a previously sen- 
sitized metal plate by exposure 
under an arc lamp. 

. After treatment to dissolve the 
unexposed portion of the sensi- 
tized coating, the plate is attached 
to the cylinder of the offset press. 

. As the cylinder revolves, the im- 
age picks up ink and transfers it 
to a rubber blanket which in turn 
imprints it on the paper. 

The foregoing process is called 
photo offset. 


Direct Image Offset 


There is another type of offset 
printing known as direct image off- 
set. In this process, no photography 
is used. Instead the image to be 
printed is placed on the plate by 
drawing, typing or other means. In 
doing this, a special greasy ink is 
used. The plate is then placed on the 
cylinder of the press, washed with a 
chemical solution, and the job is 
ready to print. There are various 
types of small offset presses on the 
market at present but those in most 


(Continued on the next page) 





No. Name 

1 Miehle Vertical 

2 Chandler & Price 
1 Multicolor 
1 Multilith 
1 Multilith 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company which used nearly $50,000 worth of 
printing last year has found it saves by operating its own printing shop. With 35 
years of experience in back of it, the company now has a plant with the equipment 
listed below. In his article Mr. Laidlaw gives some hints valuable to any company 
which may desire to fo!low in The Columbian's footsteps. 


Process 


Automatic Feed Letter Press 
Hand Fed Platen Letter Presses 
Hand Fed Letter Press 

Offset Press Automatic Feed 
Offset Press Automatic Feed 


Maximum Sheet Size 
12x19 
8x12 
8x10 
10x14 
14x20 














Printing Plant—Continued 










common use in privately owned 
printing plants are the Davidson and 
Multilith presses. 

Printing can be produced by the 
direct image offset process at an ex- 
tremely low cost and a company 
which operates a printing plant or 
contemplates doing so should not 
neglect its possibilities. 

However, not every job is suit- 
able for production by the offset 
method, and a well balanced shop 
should have one or two small letter 
presses. 



















Small Presses 


These small presses will print 
a sheet or card up to 8 x 12 and are 
a must for envelopes, business cards, 
and short runs of light forms. To 
go with these presses it is necessary 
to have a few cases for type, chases, 
rules, spacing material, etc. It is not 
necessary to purchase foundry type, 
which is relatively expensive. Fonts 
of type can be purchased from trade 
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Bi-Focal Guides make office life happier 
and more efficient. No fumbling or grum- 
bling. No guesswork . . . Save hours 
of valuable time in any filing sys- 


Any way you look at them 


Most clearly visible guide made 


BOSTON 
HARTER and SIKES Chairs, ROL-DEX, and SPIN-VEX Systems 


composition houses at a very rea- 
sonable cost. They will not wear as 
well as the harder foundry type but 
can be thrown away when worn and 
replaced with new sharp type. 


Don't Over-equip 


A word of caution on equipment. 
Once the first few pieces are in- 
stalled there is a real danger of over- 
equipping. You will want to place 
a good man in charge, naturally. If 
he is worth his salt he will be enthu- 
siastic and because of this will try 
to sell you on adding more and more 
equipment. Not a single item should 
be added unless you can prove to 
yourself that it will pay for itself in a 
reasonable time. A good rule to fol- 
low is to equip to produce about 70% 
of your printing needs. This will in- 
sure you a good work load and elimi- 
nate the slack periods which eat up 
profits. 

Equipment is only as good as the 
mechanic who operates it. A good 
workman is a precious asset. A few 
really good printers are more to be 


















BI-FOCALS! 


WE ALL COME TO THEM 
SOOMER OR LATER, MISS JONES 
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desired than a large number of 
mediocre workmen. The workman 
who demands top wages does not 
necessarily produce top quality. You 
must solve this problem in your own 
way. 

Never has active and wise super- 
vision been so important as it is to- 
day. It makes no difference how 
good your workmen may be as indi- 
viduals. They must be supervised, 
Work must be planned, jobs must be 
scheduled, and material must be on 
hand when needed. Short cuts must 
be found and followed. Lost time is 
a deadly enemy to savings. 

Finally you must know your costs. 
No plant of any kind can operate 
successfully. unless hour costs are 
known accurately. The cost system 
need not be an intricate one. In gen- 
eral the hourly cost may be arrived 
at by assembling all the shop costs 
such as wages, depreciation of equip- 
ment, interest, repairs, rent, heat, 
light, power, etc. The total of these 
charges divided by the number of 
productive hours obtained will result 
in an hourly cost which must be 
charged if the plant is to pay its own 
way. 

In addition to the machines listed 
at the beginning of this article, we 
have a hot stamping press for im- 
printing gold on leather and plastic 
novelties, a power paper cutter with 
36” capacity, a proof press, a Vari- 
typer, an arc lamp for burning offset 
plates and miscellaneous composing 
room equipment such as type, rules, 
type cases, imposing stone, etc. 

With the exception of the 14 x 20 
Multilith and the gold stamping 
press, all of the equipment men- 
tioned is over ten years old and 
now bears no charge for deprecia- 
tion. 


Outside Sources 


We are equipped to produce about 
70% of our printing requirements 
and can handle any sheet up to size 
14 x 20. We do not attempt to 
handle the bulk of our type composi- 
tion but purchase it from trade 
plants. Neither do we attempt to do 
our own pamphlet binding or pen 
ruling. These are specialized opera- 
tions and cannot be produced eco- 
nomically by us. Every purchase of 
stock or material is first charged on 


the company accounts to the printing 
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plant as are wages. The plant ac- 
count is credited as work is pro- 
duced. 

No work is performed in our shop 
unless a job instruction ticket has 
been prepared. This ticket specifies 
the job, quantity, size, stock to be 
used and its cost. It bears instruc- 
tions for charging accounts and 
budgets. The ticket is written, in du- 
plicate and the duplicate constitutes a 
requisition on the stock clerk for the 
stock required. As the work is per- 
formed, the timé consumed is en- 
tered on it by the workman. After 
the job has been finished the ticket is 
routed to a cost clerk who calculates 
the value of the time, materials, etc. 
and totals the various items. The 
ticket then moves to the purchasing 
agent who reviews the cost and esti- 
mates the cost if printed commer- 
cially. The job is then entered in 
the job ticket register and recorded 
on the stock record card. 

Once each month a report is made 
to the auditor showing the money 
value of the work produced and the 
allocation of this value to the proper 
ledger and budget account. The total 
value shown on the report is credited 
to the printing plant. 

At the end of the year, the plant 
should show a few hundred dollars 
either on the credit or debit side. 
Larger amounts than this must be 
accounted for by stock inventory or 
jobs in process and not yet charged. 


We Save Because 


We believe that our little shop 
saves money for the following rea- 
sons :-— 

We buy our paper from the 
same paper jobbers and at the 
same prices paid by commercial 
printers and we save the usual 
20% mark-up which they charge. 
Through ability to anticipate re- 
quirements, we are able to pur- 
chase in larger lots at a quantity 
price. Many jobs have left an off- 
cut which a commercial printer 
would consider waste. Almost al- 
ways, we are able to use this off- 
cut on another job. If it is too 
small for anything else, we make 
it into scratch pads. 

Except for the composition re- 
quired for imprinting envelopes, 
letterheads, circulars, business 
cards, etc., we do not set a great 
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Rising Line Marque has the look and 
feel of quality. It’s a paper of distinction 


for your letters of importance. Your 
printer will advise that the best letter 
paper to buy is undoubtedly— 




















Rising Line Marque 


M 25% rag 
by Italian Handmade paper 
3 pastel shades and white 


exclusive pattern inspired 
2 weights 


envelopes in 6 sizes 


excellent printing surface for die-stamping, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


Write for sample brochure to box BL-6 
Rising Paper Company, H 


ic, Massachusetts. 





e#) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Moss 


deal of type in our shop. The great 
bulk of our composition is pur- 
chased from trade composition 
plants. There are two costs; we 
pay for the setting of the type and 
pay for the type metal separately. 
When the printing has been fin- 
ished, the type may be returned 
and a credit for the value of the 
dead metal obtained. We do not 
have enough composition to 
justify the purchase of typesetting 
equipment such as Linotype or 
Monotype machines. After the 
first printing of a job, we do not 
break up the type form but keep it 
standing. When the time comes 
for a reprint, we use the type again 
with no charge for composition. 

With offset equipment such as 
we now have, we can if we choose, 
break up the type form after the 
first printing and return the dead 
metal for credit. If it is necessary 
to reprint the form, we need only 
to have it photographed and print 
it by the offset method. 

We retain all photo engraving 
cuts and plates and reuse them 
time and again. We keep on file 
plates and negatives of all jobs 





printed by offset. They take up 

very little room—little more in fact 

than sheets of paper. 

For these reasons, reprints of 
jobs are gotten out very inexpen- 
sively. 

A source of considerable saving 
to us is the Varityper. This is an 
electric typewriter with inter- 
changeable type. There are avail- 
able for use on this machine over 
300 different faces of type ranging 
from 6 to 14 point size. With a 
good operator, it is possible to pre- 
pare copy on this machine at a 
great saving over hand, Linotype 
or Monotype composition. This 
copy may be typed on a metal plate 
for direct image offset, or on paper 
for photographing in the actual 
or a reduced size. The newspapers 
of Chicago have for some time 
used YVaritypers in lieu of type- 
setting machines due to the strike 
of newspaper printers. 

In this article I have not said 
much about the convenience of own- 
ing a private plant. Our plant has 
only one customer. The plant is at 
the immediate beck and call of that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Most accounting and record-keeping jobs can 
be done better at low cost on these fine, 
50% mew cotton fiber papers and cards. 







There'll be no re-writing because of worn 
records if you use Parsons Mechano Form. 
Can be erased readily with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaving a smooth surface the 
same color. There are seven colors in both 
sheets and cards so each class of record can 
be indicated by the color used. It takes a 
clean, sharp entry with no smudging. Ink 
will not run on the fibers. It will stand 
rigid in your files. 












Mechano Form was engineered to the specifi- 
cations of America’s leading manufacturers 
of bookkeeping equipment. Its smooth, no- 
glare surface — so easy on the eyes — makes 
it ideal, as well, for hand posting. 


“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a free booklet that ar, 
the answers on papers for ac- 
counting and record-keeping 
purposes. It tells what types 
of paper or card to use for 
various applications and gives 
still more valuable hints on 


saving time, effort and paper. 
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Printing Plant—Continued 


one customer. We can schedule jobs 
according to the urgency. Delivery 
of rush jobs is limited only by the 
time required to produce the work. 
Prompt delivery has a money value 
which does not show on any report. 


Conclusion 


Our workmen know our work. 
After printing a job once or twice, 
the operator is able to plan short cuts 
in the light of experience. A com- 
mercial printer can do this but the 
saving is not always passed on to 
the customer. Complete familiarity 
with our work results in a consider- 
able saving in working time and 
final cost. 

To sum up, I would like to say 
that we are sold on our printing 
plant. We now have in it an invest- 
ment of about $16,000. Our annual 
payroll amounts to $15,000 divided 
among 7 employees, two of whom 
are apprentices. Annually we con- 
vert $11,000 worth of raw stock into 
75% of our printing needs averaging 
8,000,000 impressions. In a typical 
twelve month period we produced 
4,500 jobs ranging from small lots of 
agency imprinted matter up to a 96 
page rate and classification manual 
for our accident department. We 
print all our policies including the 
policy frames and our work includes 
color work up to 3 colors of ink. 
During the twelve months referred 
to our: plant cost for printing 
amounted to $37,250. If we had pur- 
chased this printing commercially, 
it would have cost $52,250. Yes, we 
believe that a small plant can be 
operated profitably. 





From an address before the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 


EMPLOYEE 
ORIENTATION 


HE first task to accomplish in 
aie up an employee orienta- 
tion or “induction” program is to de- 
termine what the company wants its 
new employees to know. Too often 
without such a program several 
people tell the new worker the same 
things, no one at all tells him other 
things he should also learn. 


In inducting a new worker into 
our company under its present orien- 
tation program four immediate 
things are accomplished. The new 
employee is introduced to those he is 
to work with directly, the importance 
of his job is explained to him, a word 
of encouragement is given him and a 
few rules of order told, aS Te- 
porting time, the need for prompt- 
ness, rest period practices, personal 
phone calls and visits, smoking and 
introduction to luncheon 
tions. 


such 


ass¢ Cla- 


Once the worker passes through 
his induction the regular program of 
orientation with regularly 
scheduled training activities carried 
over a series of 


begins 


eleven meetings, 
Among the subjects covered are tele- 
phone courtesy, courtesy at the job, 
and various phases of insurance, 
Considerable use is made of motion 
pictures in this program. 

One of our original assumptions 
was that our program would have to 
be constantly revised and_ actual 
practice has proved that we were 
correct. Our present program is the 
result of changes, brought about be- 
(1) observations of the 
trainers, (2) meetings with depart- 
ment managers and super- 
visors, and (3) meetings with rep- 
resentatives of a 


cause of 
office 


cross-section of 
members of our first training group. 
From the suggestions offered by 
each of these three sources we de- 
termined that our original method of 
presentation had some faults. 


Originally we presented the func- 
tions of the department through a 
series of three meetings and, in addi- 
tion to the films this made a total of 
seven We now use nine 
meetings plus four films giving us a 
total of thirteen. In other words, we 
are giving the same information in 
smaller doses. 


classes. 


Under the old method the three 
meetings to present departmental 
functions were carried on by lecture 
and the use of slides. Trainees were 
required to take written notes. We 
found that it was impossible for them 
to both take notes and keep up with 
the trainer. We now substitute pre- 
pared notes and have added a ques- 
tion period at the beginning and end 
of each meeting —Walter E. Os- 
wald, Director of Personnel, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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Best’s Life News 


For 


Dea Vr. Fergason: 

I have a problem about which I 
think you can give some help. Sev- 
eral weeks ago I learned that I had 
received an offer for a better posi- 
tion with another company. The 
fer came from the manager of an- 
other company to the manager for 
my present employer. The offer was 
made to my employer presumably 
for ethical reasons, but I was not in- 
formed. I learned about it by acci- 
dent through a friend. The offer in- 
volved a much better position than I 
now have and it paid more money 
than I now make. I am ambitious 
but J am also loyal. I think I shall 
quit my present position because | 
have lost confidence in my employer 
and I think he has been guilty of a 
very small deed. Will you please ex- 
press an opinion 
situation ? 


concerning this 


Yours truly, 
Mm. fF. (Chicago) 

Dear M. P.: 

I not only will express an opinion, 
| will also give you some advice. I 
hope that it doesn’t come too late. 
The advice comes first. Do not re- 
sign from your present position until 
you have the facts. When you go 
after those facts, take the chip off 
your shoulder or I can predict the 
results. It is quite possible that you 
did receive the offer of a better posi- 
tion through your employer. It is 
also quite possible that your present 
employer has plans concerning you 
that are equally to your favor. Per- 
haps your employer is not ready to 
discuss these plans as yet. It would 
be my opinion that in this respect 
he erred. He should have told you 
immediately and then told you about 
his plans, the reasons why the plans 
could not be immediately effectuated 
and let you decide whether you 
would stay or leave. It should be 
your decision, not his. Hence, here 
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GUY FERGASON 


is my advice. Talk to your employer 
and in a very diplomatic way ask him 
about the offer. Get him to tell you 
whether you received such an offer. 
Then ask him (again, diplomatically 
and not belligerently ) why you were 
not advised of the offer and what his 
plans are. If you are satisfied, wait 
for his plans to mature. If you are 
not satisfied, ask him to call his man- 
ager friend to see if the new position 
is still open. If so, take it. If not, 
and you feel let down, then resign 
and look for another situation. 
Please approach this problem care- 
fully or you will be the loser. 

Now for my remarks about com- 
peting offers, etc. Unless there is a 
very close friendly and personal rela- 
tionship existing between competing 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the sixth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. 
The items covered in this column have 
been selected because of their interest 
to our readers. If you have a question 
or a comment concerning office prob- 
lems, Mr. Fergason will be glad to hear 
from you. Your name and your company 
will not be divulged if your letter is 
answered in this column. Obviously the 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. 
Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


employers, there is no ethical reason 
why one employer should call an- 
other employer before making an 
offer. One employer (or employer's 
agent) should not raid another em- 
ployer’s personnel. However, if one 
company has a bona fide, permanent 
position open, there is no reason why 
that company through its manager 
cannot make an offer to anyone 
whom they think is qualified. Now 
comes the question of ethics. If the 
offer is made to an employee of an- 
other company, the employee has the 
obligation of informing his employer 
of the offer and handing in his resig- 
nation to take effect at his employ- 
er’s convenience—either immediately 
if his employer wants it that way or 
after a period of time which provides 
time for finding and breaking in a re- 
placement. No employer should ex- 
pect an employee to leave another 
employer without adequate notice. 
In giving adequate notice, a present 
employer may through anger accept 
a resignation immediately. The pros- 
pective employer should protect the 
employee against such an eventual- 
ity. If the present employer desires 
to meet the offer, the employee 
should not bargain by playing one 
against the other. This is dishonest 
and unfair. Either accept, reject or 
resign. 

Now, should the prospective em- 
ployer make the offer through the 
present employer rather than direct 
to the employee, ethics requires that 
the present employer inform the em- 
ployee of the offer. He should do 
this, make his counter proposal or 
state his plan, and then let the em- 
ployee decide. It’s as easy as that. 
The things that degrade these situ- 
ations are the bargaining and the 
playing two ends to the middle, or 
the deceit that sometimes surrounds 
the offers. Put the cards on the table 

(Continued on the next page) 





Around the Office—Continued 


and act like honorable adults—if you 
have something to sell, someone will 
buy. Hope this answers your inquiry 
and helps you decide on a course of 
action. 


Mr. Guy Fergason: 

What do you think about financial 
rewards for attendance and punctu- 
ality? 

Ruth B. (New York City) 


Dear Ruth: 

I am basically opposed to financial 
rewards (per se) for perfect attend- 
ance and regularity as well as punc- 
tuality. Employees are paid for 
attendance and punctuality. It’s a 
condition of employment. Most em- 
ployers, however, forget this. They 
bemoan absenteeism and tardiness. 
In one of my earlier columns I gave 
several suggestions to control these. 
I will repeat them briefly here: 

(1) Keep accurate records of at- 
tendance and punctuality. 

(2) Analyze these records to de- 
termine causes of irregularity. 


(3) Make attendance and punctual- 
ity factors in your employee 
merit rating program so that 
meritorious conduct will be con- 
sidered at times of salary in- 
creases or advancements. 
Sell the idea of regularity and 
attendance. 
Work with flagrant violators so 
that their example will not con- 
taminate others. 
Get the supervisors to work on 
time. They of all persons should 
set the example. 
Make the working conditions 
as pleasant as possible so that 
employees will not dread to 
come to work. Do not use puni- 
tive measures. Accept—encour- 
age—correct—then dismiss if 
these fail. Don’t scold or fuss. 
I will recognize and admit that 
some employers do use a type of 
reward that produces results. It 
works like this: For every month 
of perfect attendance and punctuality 
one day is added to the regular vaca- 
tion or a day off is granted to the 
employee at a time convenient to the 
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NO BUSINESS SLUMP IN SIGHT! 


The kind of a “slump” we mean is the slouch 
too many executives slip into at their desks. 













build. 
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) THE SIKES COMPANY 


30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


This Sikes customized chair gives positive yet 
flexible support, adjustable to each individual 
It prevents the cumulative fatigue that 
results when muscles perform unnecessary work 
trying to hold you in position in the ordinary 
type of desk chair. No. X133RL has the exclusive 


patented Sikes “Fixed Floating” 
Seat. 

There are various attractive styles 
and finishes to match any office 
setting, as well as guest chairs to 
harmonize. The same fatigue- 
saving features are also available 
in many chairs for the office staff. 
The nearest Sikes dealer will be 









glad to dem- 
onstrate. 
Send for 


name and ad- 
dress. 





employer and desired by the em. 
ployee. No exceptions or excuses 
are accepted for absence or tardiness 
in this plan. This is as close to g 
financial reward as I am willing to 
recognize. 

Please let me put in a word in be. 
half of the employer. He is put upon 
from every angle. That some are 
not adept in human relations and ‘ny 
producing responsive employees does 
not mean that all are that way. All| 
of the obligations of the employer- 
employee relationships are placed 
upon his doorstep. The various 
regularity and social laws are di- 
rected toward him. He is taxpayer 
and tax collector. He is accused of 
unfair employment practices and dis- 
criminatory actions. His profits are 
questioned as being anti-social. It’s 
about time that someone pointed out 
that there are obligations on the 
part of his employees. They have 
the obligations of loyalty and cooper- 
ation. They have the obligation of 
giving a fair day’s work. If all em- 
ployees would do this, then the ob- 
ligations would justly fall upon the 
employer to pay a fair wage and pro- 
vide security. The situation has de- 
graded to the point where the em- 
ployer is getting about 50% to 
60% of potential for which he must 
pay a 100% competitive pay rate. 
It’s about time that employees make 
some good sound analyses of their 
obligations. 


NEW WALL SWITCH 


NEW kind of electric light 

switch—the Glo-Switch—puts 
an end to the problem of finding the 
light switch in the dark—to lighting 
matches, stumbling into furniture. 
suilt with a special circuit and a 
transparent nylon handle containing 
a tiny neon light, the Glo-Switch 
turns on automatically providing a 
soft glow, whenever the room lights 
are turned off. 

Glo-Switch fits the standard wall 
switch receptacle, is easily installed 
in three minutes with an ordinary 
screwdriver. It operates on the leak- 
age normal to any switch; current 
costs only about 3¢ a year. Abso- 
lutely safe, it is approved by the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. Light lasts 
for years, then is easily replaced at 
low cost. Replacement handles are 
available. 
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The newer look...the gentler touch... 
they actually better the best! 








See the new 


GRAY MAGIC 


ROYAL 


today! 


THE NEWER-THAN-TOMORROW trimness of its soft 
gray, light-absorbing tones will make you want to 


say— 


“It’s the most beautiful typewriter I’ve ever seen!” 


But wait! Have your fingers felt its gentler touch? 
Have they rested on the keyboard and experienced 
the comfort of keys shaped to the contour of finger 


tips? 


Not until you have actually tried the new Gray 


Magic Royal .. . seen it. . 
to stern in your own office . 


. admired it from stem 
. . can you really appre- 


ciate how Royal now succeeds Royal as the World’s 


No. | Typewriter! 


New color! New look! New touch! NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys—Designed to cradle 
the finger tips, give greater clearance 
between rows of keys. And the touch that 
has made Royal the 2% to 1 favorite 
among typists is even lighter, faster— now, 
more than ever, the operator’s dream 
touch! 


Removable Cylinder — Another bit of 
Gray Magic—another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the thumb 
and finger of the right hand, the cylinder 
can be removed to clean or change. A 
simple press and lift motion—and it’s out. 
No tool kits! No mechanics! 


GRAY 


Clean Change Ribbon — This Royal ex- 
clusive permits swift, clean ribbon chang- 
ing. The specially designed spool lets you 
slip the ribbon loop on without even re- 
moving the empty spool from its hub. 
No fuss, no bother—no more inky fingers 
—with this great Royal feature. 


“Magic” Margin— Most magic Royal fea- 
ture of all, “Magic” Margin sets the mar- 
gin where you want it, at the flick of the 
finger. A simple one-handed operation. 
Just position the carriage, flick the lever 
and it’s all set. 

No reaching from carriage to keyboard 


The 060 


and back—no fumbling with margin stops. 
It’s amazingly convenient. 


Price Not Raised 


When you check on the price of the new 
Gray Magic, you'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised. For in spite of all its new, advanced 
features, you pay no more for the Gray 
Magic Royal than for an ordinary type- 
writer. 

Call a Royal representative today ! Meet 
the magic of the new easy-writing Royal 
in your own office. See how it means hap- 
pier typists . . . better, faster work. 


MAGIC ROYAL 


Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 
“Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





















































CHECKWRITER 


HEN the keys of this checkwriter 

are depressed, they incline down- 
ward slightly and thus stand out in bold 
relief from the other keys so the amount 
can be instantly verified. Very light in 
weight, the machine occupies little more 
desk space than this magazine. Capacity 
$999,999.99, ciphers print automatically, 
amount repeated without resetting. An 
individual name or registered number 
plate in the amount line personalizes the 
check and affords additional protection 
against forgery. Manufactured by Safe- 
guard Corporation. 
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Staple Remover 
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JUNIOR EXECUTIVE CHAIR 


HIE Junior Executive metal chair de- 

signed by the Royal Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company has no arms, thus allowing 
full freedom of movement to the man 
who keeps close to his desk. The tilt and 
swivel mechanism has a handwheel ten- 
sion adjustment. Height adjustment is by 
tool steel screw stem and simple hand- 
wheel. Stainless steel kick plates protect 
the base and the chair rolls on noiseless, 
ball-bearing soft rubber casters. The 
19” x 1914” seat is adjustable from 17!/,” 
to 21” from the floor. Back rest is 13” x 
i?” 





RECEPTION DESK 


HE 13 foot wrap-around skirt of this 

circular desk is designed to eliminate 
drafts so common to reception desks 
which are of necessity usually placed near 
outside doors. Available with or without 
a built-in typewriter well, it has 23 or 25 
tailor-measured compartments each de- 
signed for a_ specific use, including 
drawers for personal effects. The desk is 
66” wide by 48” deep by 29” high and is 
claimed to provide 20% more working 
area and occupy one-fifth less floor space 
than conventional desks. Abercrombie 
Schafer, Inc., is the manufacturer. 









TELE-MAGNET 


HE Tele-Magnet is a portable, auto- 

matic machine which answers the tele- 
phone with the owner’s own voice when 
the owner is not there. No wires or at- 
tachments are used in conjunction with 
the telephone equipment itself. It is de. 
signed for use with a French type tele- 
phone which is placed in the felt lined 
cradle of the machine. When the tele- 
phone rings for the second time the con- 
nection is made by “lifting the receiver” 
automatically, which simultaneously starts 
a phonograph record containing instruc- 
tions to the caller in the owner's voice. 
These instructions, using any words of 
the owner's choice, explain that he is not 
at his office and direct the caller to leave 
a message at the sound of a chime signal. 
The Tele-Magnet will take messages of 
any pre-adjusted length, but is recom- 
mended to be set to record message for a 
period of thirty seconds. Each message is 
registered as it comes in so that the owner 
may know how many calls have been re- 
ceived during his absence. Manufactured 
by Mohawk Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 





NEW STAPLE REMOVER 


CCORDING to Bostitch, the manu- 

acturer, this handy staple remover 
will remove all paper size staples and 
lift the staple without tearing the paper. 
The ejected staple is held after removal, 
keeping it from flying on the desk, floor or 
on the person. Available either in a 
smooth black or chrome finish, the re- 
mover has a 2” x 1” space for an adver- 
tising imprint and can thus be used for 
reminder advertising or gift purposes. 
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FICE EFFICIENCY 


LABOR SAVING FILING 


ECORDS are the life blood of 

the insurance business. Records 

by the tens of thousands, and 
millions, must be efficiently main- 
tained. Impairment, premium pay- 
ment, and countless other records, 
must be housed and referred to con- 
stantly. 


Only in recent years has a deter- 
mined study been undertaken to 
eliminate wasteful and exhausting 
motions in record reference activi- 
ties. The conventional method of 
housing records is by the use of mul- 
tiple drawer cabinets or tub files. 
The use of this equipment normally 
compels a clerk to stand, walk, reach, 
stoop, and work in awkward posi- 
tions. Time is lost, errors are made, 
and clerks find little pleasure in their 
work. 


An Unattractive Job 


Executives know that a filing job 
is usually considered tlie least attrac- 
tive work in the office, with the re- 
sult that competent clerks are un- 
willing to remain at such work, and 
in the hands of less competent help, 
production lags, and files are ineffi- 
ciently maintained. 

A number of companies in the last 
three years have installed filing 
equipment with rolling carriages, 
which permit large quantities of rec- 
ords to be made available to a seated 
clerk. This patented device, known 
as Rol-Dex, is being used success- 
fully to house impairment records, 
premium payment records, loan rec- 
ords, index records and experience 
records as well as addressograph 
plates. 

In this equipment, all records are 
placed at desk level. Forms are 
placed in removable trays, and with 
an easy motion, are rolled to the 
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finger tips of the clerk. The move- 
ment of the carriages containing the 
trays is effortless. Trays are placed 
in the carriages either crossfile, or in 
a lateral position. Other clerks have 
easy access to the records, when re- 
quired, without disturbing the regu- 
lar operator. 


Time Factor 


With this equipment, the time re- 
quired to open and close drawer 
files is eliminated. It is no longer 
necessary to stand at filing cabinets, 
reaching and stooping, or to walk 
from files to desk. The records are 
instantly available, and the clerk is 
supplied with a connected desk, or a 
rolling posting shelf. 

At all times the operator is seated, 
with whatever quantity of records 
her work requires, at her disposal. 


The equipment is custom made to 
fit the requirements of each job. It 
is not necessary to order or design 
new forms. Existing records are 
merely transferred to the trays of the 
rolling equipment. 

Among companies using this 
equipment are Prudential, Metro- 
politan, Equitable, Guardian, Provi- 
dent, New England Mutual, Liberty 
and Northwestern in the life insur- 
ance field and American Automobile, 
Hardware Mutuals and Hartford 
Fire in the property insurance end 
of the business. 


Space Saver 


Although records in this equip- 
ment are placed at desk level, it is 
claimed that space is more often 
saved than not, due to the elimina- 
tion of separate desks, and aisle 
traffic space required with conven- 
tional equipment. 








Check raisers and other crooks are a daily 
peril to the safety of your company’s funds. 
Ordinary handwritten or typewritten checks 
can be altered and create a serious money loss 
that may never be recovered. 

Protect your company with the new 
Todd Electric Protectograph checkwriter, 
the machine that indelibly shreds amount 
lines into your checks... provides dual, 
locked control over check issuance... guards 
you against financial loss. Electric operation 
assures effortless check writing — operators 
don’t tire even when using the machine for 
hours. 

Let us give you complete information 
about this new Protectograph checkwriter. 
Just mail the coupon below, now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD’ 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me full information about the new electric 
Protectograph checkwriter. No obligation to me. 


Ee ee 


Address__ 


Sete cdebekic Zone__State___ 
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THE LUXURY OF LETTERS 


A. G. WYNNE FIELD, 


The General Accident Assurance Company 
of Canada 


N PEN and ink days letters were of necessity short, 

They meant manual work for the writer. They were 
used to record essential data. Now, for the modern 
business man they mean no work. The man merely 
calls in a pretty girl, assumes, quite often, a silly look of 
self-importance, and with more or less aptness dictates 
to the poor creature (who does the real work unostenta- 
tiously while cursing the male ego beneath her breath) 


with all the air of one of the minor gods allotting the 
angels daily tasks. 


Every day untold hours are wasted in posing during 
dictation, writing reams of poorly constructed and 
generally ambiguous letters and reports, not to mention 
the unwarranted expenditure of paper. So as a start 
toward better, cheaper and less wasteful letter writing 
we offer the following : 


1. Is This Letter Necessary? Instead of pompously 
reciting, “Your enlightening letter of umteenth instant 
has come to hand, etc., why not chuck the letter over to 
the girl and tell her to acknowledge it. She is a trained 
secretary. Result, saving of your time, her time, less 
chin scratching and brow corrugating and a clean page 
in her notebook. 


2. Be Sure You Know Your Subject Before You 
Pontificate. Glance at your stenographer’s notebook 
some time. It might be a horrible indication of your own 
muddled mind. Those eliminated passages and indenta- 
tions and other marks which mar her neat shorthand are 
a record of your one man debate with yourself. 


3. Remember Words Are Tools to Use, Not Jewels 
to Admire. Never mind how your letter sounds., Does it 
convey ideas? Why make your letters like dictionaries 
when you mean to convey merely a simple “yes” or 
“no”? Let’s examine one claims report taken at random. 
See where the dictator (who didn’t have to do the actual 
work of writing) was hypnotized by high sounding 
words and phrases instead of fulfilling his proper func- 
tion, that of making a simple statement of fact. 

“We regret to advise that this vehicle was stolen last 
evening, January 17th, at the hour of 5:53 P.M. and 
the circumstances surrounding the loss were as follows.” 
Nobody doubts the regrets, a child knows that 5:53 
refers to time, so, “This car was stolen last evening at 
5:53 under the following circumstances.” Still corny 
but better. The rest of the two page report could be 
efficiently made into two paragraphs. But the dictator 
was enjoying the luxury of dictating and enjoyed the 
sound of the words. 

We don’t hold this up as a horrible example. It is 
typical. Emerson once said, “I cannot hear a word you 
say for the noise of what you are.” Many business 
letters today are noisy with words and meaningless in 
import. We could all cut out half of our writing and 
still be verbose. 


From the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association Interpreter. 
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BRIGHT FUTURE 


FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


... ALSO FOR 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


KARDEX HELPS THIS COMPANY’S BRANCHES 
SELL AND SERVE BETTER WITH LOWER OVERHEAD 


Policyholders in Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company are benefitting 
from an extremely efficient low cost 
branch office record system designed to 
give them better service at reduced 
overhead expense. 

Method used is a Kardex Centralized 
Policy Record -holding all documents 
needed to serve policyholders, agents 
and branch and home office executives. 
With premium cards, receipts, corre- 
spondence and other records filed to- 
gether, office routines are simpler . . . 
faster. 

Says Mr. Dwight N. Clark, Secretary 
and Comptroller: “With this system, 


follow-up, partial payments, extensions, 
loan repayments and other transactions 
are handled with minimum paper work, 
top accuracy. Agents automatically re- 
ceive data needed to modernize cover- 
age or adjust it to changed circum- 
stances in advance of age-change dates. 

“Results in added business and de- 
creased office costs are so satisfactory 
that the system is being installed in all 
of our branch offices.” 

Full details are in Systems Narrator 
#618. Ask any Remington Rand Office 
for a copy, or write Systems Division, 
815 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 














TELEPHONE RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT 


HE following letter has been re- 

leased by the Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration : 
To all dictaphone users: 

Some months ago we wrote in- 
|forming you of an Order of the 
| Federal Communications Commis- 


BOOKLETS 


P15—Chart of Correct Letter 
Salutations 


Would your secretary know how jo ad. 
dress a letter to an Archbishop's wife or a 
Minister Plenipotentiary? The correct saly. 
tation is listed on this handy 8!/." x1)" 
cardboard chart. Of course, the chance; 
are that you will not be writing to the 
President of a Theological Seminary in the 


|sion and of tariffs of the telephone 

| companies requiring that a signal be 
| imposed when a telephone conversa- 

| tion is being recorded by a recording 
machine. (See Best’s Insurance 
News for October 1948). 


near future, but this chart also lists all the 
more common titles that may very well ap- 
pear in tomorrow's dictation. 
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Pi6—Color Systems in Business 


Color has long been accepted as an im. 
portant control and production tool, but 
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In our letter it was stated that it 
would be necessary for us to supply 
a special adapter for some models of 
| Dictaphone equipment to make them 
|usable with the recorder-connector 
signal unit and that we would notify 
users when the adapters could be 
supplied. These adapters are now 
available. The cost is $25 plus a $5 
installation charge. 

We understand that all Bell Sys- 
tem Companies now have a supply 
of recorder-connectors for which 
there is an installation charge of $5 
and a monthly charge of $2. We are 
informed that signal boxes are also 


this 286-way color-guide adds many ideas 
for special use and adaptation. 

A slide-indicator adjusts along one side to 
suggest 20-30 applications for each business 
group. Possibilities include color coding and 
keying of chart, sales-record sheets, wort. 
schedules; classifying prospects; briefing 
sales reports; outlining territorial distribution 
maps. A reverse-side pull-tab selects idea; 
for executive, sales statistical departments 
and others. 


PI7—As Others See Us 


This attractive and humorously illustrated 
leaflet lists the eighteen most common gripes 
which passengers have about the elevator 
manners of ‘the other fellow." High on 
the list, based on a survey made by two 
research organizations, are “elbowing,” 
“shoving,” and “carrying lighted cigarettes, 
cigars and pipes." Included are suggestions 


available to independent telephone 
companies, 


Although we regret these extra 
accessories have. been made a re- 
quired part of telephone recording, 
we shall do our utmost to serve you 
'with the minimum of inconvenience 
| and cost. 


ith ROL-DEX. More t 


on how passengers can cooperate with el- 
evator operators to bring about better 
service. 


For housing a 


Unusual... yes... 


frequent w 


PI8—How to Write Collection 
Letters 


This comprehensive booklet tells how to 
present a disagreeable matter in agreeable 
terms, how to treat an unpleasant subject 
in pleasant words. It tells how to draft a 
collection letter that is courteous, simple 
and sincere and that at the same time will 
impel the recipient to pay the indebtedness. 
It shows how to avoid incurring resentment 
in a good customer. Fifty selected samples 
of good credit letters are presented for 
study and emulation. 





from old customers w 


reduced cost. 
reference or posting, investigate ROL-DEX. 


The local Dictaphone office is now 
|ready to supply owners of Dicta- 
| phone telephone recording machines 
with the particular adapter required 
for their Dictaphone recording ma- 
chines. Our representatives will also 
coordinate arrangements for the in- 
stallation with the telephone com- 
pany. 





RO L-DEX div. of Watson Mfg. Co., Inc. Jamestown, 
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To Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


The new Time-Master dictating 
machine with telephone recording 
records on a plastic band (called a 
Memobelt) which can be filed or 
mailed in a standard business en- 
velope and is so designed that no 
adapter is necessary. Connection 
is made directly to the telephone 
companies’ recorder-connector. We 
believe that the Time-Master is the 
most useful and versatile instrument 
yet developed for dictation and tele- 
phone recording. 


(signed) C. E. Hallenborg 
Executive Vice President 
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The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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McLain to Board 


AMES A. McLAIN, President of 

Guardian Life, has been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council, it 
has been announced by Edward L. 
Reiley, Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
McLain, who was elected by board 
members, will succeed Paul F. Clark, 
President of John Hancock. 


Re-elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees was E. A. Roberts, President 
of Fidelity Mutual. 

At the same time these elections 
were announced, Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, LUTC’s Managing Di- 
rector, disclosed details of the ex- 
pansion program LUTC is plan- 
ning this year. “In order to build 
a permanent organization and to 
make the course available to all who 
can benefit by enrollment in states 
with a large number of local under- 
writers’ associations, there is a need 
for strong state LUTC Course Com- 
mittees,” Mr. Zalinski explained. 


State Committees 


“These committees are now being 
recruited,” he continued. “A state 
committee will be made up of a chair- 
man and six or more members 
strategically located throughout the 
state. Committee members must be 
familiat with LUTC and must be 
capable through prestige and ability 
of selling it to others.” 
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FOURTH C.L.U. INSTITUTE 
July 18-29 


HE Fourth C.L.U. Institute will 

be held again this summer at the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.; opening on Monday, July 
18 and continuing through Friday, 
July 29. Denis Brandon Maduro, 
Esq., of New York City, will again 
act as Dean of the Institute and has 
been vested with the responsibility 
of organizing and coordinating the 
entire course, and selecting the mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

The theme of the Institute is 
Will Problems—An Objective and 
Critical Analysis Thereof As Of The 
Day After Death. Among the lec- 
tures included in the curriculum are: 

Philosophy of Ascertaining and 

Weighing the Objectives of the 

Testator 

Planning Appropriate Provisions 

in Wills of Stockholders, Business 

Partners, Professional Partners, 

and Insurance Agents 

Federal Tax Valuation Problems 

Trends in National and Interna- 

tional Economic Problems 

Retirement As An Emerging So- 

cial Institution. 

The faculty will include, among 
others, the following : 

Adrian DeWind, Attorney ; Former 
Tax Legislative Counsel to U. S. 
Treasury. 

Charles Herterich, Vice President in 
charge of Trust Administration, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company. 

Mark Johnson, Attorney; Co-au- 
thor of Rabkin & Johnson “Fed- 
eral Income, Gift and Estate Tax- 
ation.” 

Dr. ~Walter C. McKain, Associate 
Professor of Sociology Research, 
University of Conn. 

Dr. Karl Scholz, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

David Stock, Attorney; Author of 
“Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ments.” 


“Pop, what is an advertisement ?” 
“An advertisement, son, is a picture 
of a pretty girl eating, wearing, 
holding or driving something that 
somebody wants to sell.” 







L.O.M.A. EXAMS 
Record Number Enrolled 


OR the second successive year 

since the War, an all-time record 
number of students took Life Office 
Management Association Institute 
examinations during the week of 
May 2. This year, 4,851 employees 
of 209 life insurance institutions 
were enrolled for 8,790 examina- 
tions. Thus, the marked upward 
trend in L.O.M.A. Institute actiyi- 
ties continues. Last year, 6,800 ex. 
aminations were written by 3,586 
students. 
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In discussing the Institute’s ac- jis new 
tivities, Mr. James H. Kohlerman, § 1. 
Educational Director of the F Joh " 
L.O.M.A., remarked that interest in Secreta 
life insurance education is still ex- J bas bee 
panding. He stated that, this year, ~ at 
thirty-nine companies will have 
students taking examinations for the 
first time or after a period of in- Jj Banke 
activity. Also, over two hundred § for M 
examinations will be taken in May 9 "8%! 
by insurance employees of twelve figure 
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ognition being accorded life insur- 
ance education, Mr. Kohlerman cited Jj Berks! 
the fact that two San Francisco col- ag : 
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0 ex. Acacia Mutual: New written business California-Western States: The fol- Guardian Life: Robert Kruh, in the 

3,586 i ior the first 4 months of this year totaled lowing group changes were made as of business since 1926, has been named 

= $55,000,000, representing a 32% gain over April 1: L. B. Van Arsdall (1930) was Manager of the company "s second agency 
the same period in 1948. On May 4 last named Regional Group Manager for in Newark, N. This new agency is 


the company passed the $900,000,000. in 


Southern California and Arizona; Gordon 


located at 31 Clinton Street, in the Essex 


come @iorce mark. K, Allen (1943) was appointed Group Building. 
com- In March, 1942 the company reached Supervisor in Los Angeles and Carl A. x* tk 
Bi the $450,000,000 in force mark and thus Fenner was named Assistant Group 
ote a period of 7 years has doubled in Supervisor in that city. Home Life: James S. Dudley, Jr., in the 

— _ pea business and with the company since 1937, 
nina- has been named Manager of the Rich- 
ished i i aA cla ; ps mond, Va. Agency, where he_ succeeds 
da t en 9 agi on a — Connecticut General: Marvin S. Loe- J. C. Bristow, who held the position dur- 

bie ni ' pt trey Bical oben oA Wideott with, with the company as a Special Group _ ing the past 40 years. Mr. Bristow, how- 
Michi svi —e oes ceaia ” toniaous Representative since 1947, has been ever, will continue to be General Agent 
rst ee ras eY ; ene 7 aes ae named Group Manager at Cravens, Dar- for the state outside of the city of Rich- 
toe ae an ol i 4 way alr ne gan & Company in San Francisco. mond. 
oe - new duties in the home office on june Harold G. Pearson, in the business 
an, @'. ’ : with tl y si 944, ha 
the John A. Blanchfield, with the company oe 8 eo Rabteoer of eg eo ee wy 
Pe since 1924 and most recently Assistant Agency succeeding Robert N. Lyons. in 
Stin Bi Secretary of the Life Claim Division, Connecticut Mutual: D. Conrad Little, the business since 1938, who became As- 
| ex- ,> been promoted to Assistant Secretary C.L.U, and General Agent for the com- sistant Manager of Agencies in the home 
vear of the Life Department. He succeeds the pany in Richmond, Virginia since 1932, office. 
fee: late Lewis O. Kinne. has been transferred in a similar capacity kh. ot 
es dt at his own request to Norfolk, Virginia. 
r the At the same time J. Robert Nolley, in John Hancock Mutual: Louis Z. Rich- 
| in- ff Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business the business over 30 years with the North- gyds_ in the business 25 years with the 
, igs western Mutual, has been named General Aetna Life, has been appointed Adminis- 
dred § for March totaled $19,319,012, represent- Agent succeeding Mr. Little in Richmond. jratine Accictan — 
Say eteeiges” » dine 7 —_ ; erate * trative Assistant. 
Mav ing an increase of more than $6,700,000 Robert D eae 2 , ‘ 
ee over the same month in 1948. The sales oe ae ; obe rt D. Stephens, formerly Assistant 
relve figure for the first three months was Dink Boneere in Bente 2c 
stra- § $40,926,257, representing an increase of ‘ Ne ee oe — sae 
pe | og “pees , Continental Assurance: Has opened a succeeding Harold E. Holly, resigned. 
rec- oe + new service office in Milwaukee, Wiscon- ae ae 
isur- sin and John R. Paulus has been named 
“it Berkshire Life: . J. Anderson, who has Manager of the Life Department. The P , -! ‘ 

ed aa ea : = Fa. office will operate in conjunction with the Kansas City Life: O. Sam Cummings, 
col- been General Agent in_ Lexington, Ky.  ¢, 

; has also been named General Agent in service office of the Continental Casualty — the company's General Agent in Dallas, 
ute’s ff Louisville, where he succeeds E. Randolph “O™PANY: Texas, has acquired property at 715 North 
asis. Harrison, resigned. ¢ & + St. Paul Street, Dallas, now occupied by 
and On March 26 last a dinner was tendered ee : : the Great American Reserve Insurance 
to Robert F. Palmer, Associate General Franklin Life: New sales for April, 1948 Company. The Great American expects 
isco. ff Agent of the Chicago Agency on his totaled $16,900,000, representing a 21.2% ‘© move into its new, building sometime 
low- [§ having completed 50 years of continuous gain over the same month last year. New Xt year, at which ome Mr. Cummings 
heir service with the company. During the production for the first four months of will take over the present quarters. So 
us fe first 35 years of this half century of this year is 17.5% ahead of last year. far as we know, this is the second in- 
nati service he was on the jeb continuously, stance where a general agent has secured 
Tni- not missing a day by reason of illness or x*rk his own home office building—the first 

other disability, was that of a general agent of the Frank- 
the , lin Life in Florida. 
aan kee Golden States Mutual: John A. Payton, "Morris D. McCready, in the business 
I , : with the company 10 years and most re- 16 years and most recently with the 
In ff Business Men's Assurance: D. H. Arm- cently Assistant Superintendent of Agen- Occidental Life, has been named General 
sing strong and C. M. Barricklow, both in cies, has been named Agency Secretary. Agent for the company in Birmingham, 
sses the business many years with the com- Alabama. 
: pany, have been named Assistant to Vice zee ee « 
ecu- President Sayler. At the same time . , : 
Bernard Johnson, who most recently has Great-West Life: Paid production dur- Libe Life: J. E. B. Stuart, with the 
been Sales Assistant, was named Sales ing April exceeded $21,000,000, making iberty 1948 ; dh fh 
‘ex- If Secretary. : it the largest April volume in the history oon ae — od Mar — of tha 
May New paid business for March, 1949 of the company. During the first three Ordiz cg Brar h Offic Pg oe 
a showed a 29.4% gain over the same month months, total sales were $83,500,000, rep- N_ ee dine 0 eat —o 
| by in 1948 and totaled $9,950,499. The paid resenting a gain of 17.8% over the same succeeding Oren Morris, who is 
production for the first quarter was $23,- period of 1948. As usual, the Chicago continuing as a personal producer. 
507,142, representing a gain of 1.1%. branch continues to lead the company. (Continued on the next page) 
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EARLY 
SECURITY 


MODERN 
SECURITY 


Today’s stockade is built to 
provide security against the 
ever-present threat of in- 
come loss. _ 


Sturdily-built, Security 
Mutual’s stockade is pillared 
with life, accident, health 
and hospital protection for 
groups or individuals—and 
includes non-cancellable dis- 
ability income protection. 


It’s a sure way to safeguard 

against income loss from 

disability, old age or death. 
* 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 

















Field Appointments—Continued 


Life of Georgia: Lee R. Sharp, with 
the company since 1943, has been named 
Manager of the Tampa, Florida district 
office. 


x & & 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
James A. McLain, President of the 
Guardian Life, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees succeeding Paul F. 
Clark, President of the John Hancock. 


7  ® 


Lincoln National: C. L. Slane, in the 
business over 20 years and with the com- 
pany since 1939, has been named co- 
general agent in Portland, Oregon with 
Arthur E. Mayer. The new agency, 
Mayer-Slane, is located at 912-13 Equi- 
table Building. 

O. M. Heine, in the business since the 
end of the war, has been named Regional 
Group Manager with headquarters at 519 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Frederick N. Berghoff, who joined the 
company in 1948, has been appointed 
Regional Group Manager in Milwaukee 
with headquarters at 722 Bankers Build- 
ing. In his new capacity Mr. Berghoff 
will cooperate with company representa- 
tives throughout Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota in selling group coverages. 


xk * 
Manhattan Life: Now writing non- 
medical up to $10,000 under specified 


conditions. 


a 2 = 


Massachusetts Mutual: E. Lloyd Mal- 
lon, C.L.U., in the business since 1925 and 
with the company since 1937, has been 
named General Agent in New York, 
where he will be associated with Donald 
C. Keane, who heads the Keane Agency. 

Joseph J. Yheaulon, in the business 
since 1933, has been appointed Group 


Supervisor for the company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


xk 


Mutual Benefit: Hal W. Dale, in the 
business since 1937, most recently Asso- 
ciate General Agent of Aetna Life at 
Jackson, Miss., has been named General 
Agent for the Mutual Benefit in the same 
community. 


xk * 


Mutual Life: Henry J. Zock, with the 
company since 1939 and most recently 
Assistant Manager of the Seattle, Wash. 
Agency, has been named a training as- 
sistant at the home office. 


xk 


Mutual Trust Life: Herbert C. Thur- 
heimer, formerly with the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, has been named General Agent 
for the company in the counties of Jef- 
ferson, St. Lawrence, and Lewis in 
Northern New York State. 









Northwestern Mutual: Victor y 
Stamm, who joined the company in 199 
and who, for the past 18 years, has 
headed one of the company’s largest 


suthweste 
ith the co 
ear, has 


Agencies in Milwaukee, is retiring op pelation® : 
‘ 2 ho died © 

June 30 next. As a result, the Agency 

has been divided and one of the new ones 

will be headed by the partnership of 

J. Lowell Craig (1934) and Dan A. Kauf- 

man (1935). The other Agency will come Ktate Life 

under the supervision of Willard L. Mom. Eylloch, V 

sen, who joined the company in 1932 and edical D 

who for the past 5 years has been Gen. e joined 

eral Agent in Boston. miner in 

x -* * 

Pacific Mutual: The E. A. Ellis Agency tate Mu 

of the company in Los Angeles, California Bess since 

has been named leader in agency building Je Mutué 

results achieved in 1948. Thus the Agency J&eneral A 


becomes the first two time winner of the Mm, N. Y.- 
John Henry Russell Award as it achieved §§9 Mont 
similar distinction in 1946, 

Lewis Cass has been named Manager 
of the newly opened Group office of the 
company at 41 Sutter Street, San Fran- 





cisco, Calif. Sterling 
with the 
x «x a officer 
of Super 
. —_—e Board mi 
Philadelphia Life: Donald M. Murdoch 
in the business ‘since 1935 and most re- 
cently Life Supervisor for the state of 
Pennsylvania for the State Farm Life, jijnion | 
has been appointed General Agent for 9, agent 
Harrisburg, Pa. and vicinity. trated hi 
any. C 
x kk hopes 1S 
ne fam 
‘ ” pd 
Pioneer American: James Partin, i § 
formerly with the Texas State Life of 9 The 1 
Dallas, has been named General Agent Bie ©; 
for the company in Abilene, Texas. Stern ce 
the com 
xk at 93. 
Prudential: Hugh Abernethy, who joined 
the company as a regional appraiser in Union 





1930, has been promoted to General Man- 


ager in charge of Mortgage Loans and §% I"S 

Real Estate investments for the company §j* Cast 

in the 11 Western states. He succeeds Mutual 

Howard G. Harrison, who retired on May Manag 

2 last. immed 

Fred A. McMaster, C.L.U., in the busi- 9 ¥* 

ness since 1935 and well known General §°*" | 
Agent for Ohio National in Los Angeles, 
has been named Manager of the new 
Ordinary Agency opening this month at 

609 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. Unite 

Servic 

x *e* Agent 

—* 

Purdue University: Fred G. Kimball, H me 

formerly with the John Hancock Mutual = 

Life in Rochester, N. Y., has been named aly 

Assistant Director in the Life Insurance 9j¢,,.,; 

Marketing Institute. m 

since 

xk * Grou 

Offic: 


Security Life & Accident: Louis C. J pany 
Halley, C.L.U., in the business several 
years, has been named Assistant Educa- 
tional Director in the home office. At the 
same time Lyman C. Baldwin, Agency F Vo 
Vice President, announced the following § i, 4) 
Texas appointments: Roy Cox, C.L.U., Exe 
General Agent at Houston; C. R. Powers, Life 
Agency Manager in Corpus Christi, and Dis 
W. E. Swantner, Agency Manager at 4 
Tyler. 


For 
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suthwestern Life: Loflin E. Harwood, 
ith the company since March 1 of this 
ear, has been named Director of Public 
relations succeeding R. William Archer, 
ho died on April 6 last. 


xk * 


ate Life (Ind.): Dr. Carleton B. Mc- 
ylloch, Vice President and Consulting 
edical Director, died on April 5 last. 
e joined the company as Medical Ex- 
miner in 1900. 


x * * 


Kate Mutual: Harold Cole, in the busi- 
ss since 1935 and most recently with 
he Mutual Trust Life, has been named 
feneral Agent for the company in Brook- 
a, N. Y. and has opened a new office at 
180 Montague Street. 


= = 2 


Sterling Insurance: Floyd E. Miller, 
vith the company since 1935, was made 
n officer of the company with the title 
of Superintendent of Claims at a recent 
Board meeting. 


= 2 @ 


Union Central: Frank E. Crawford, 
magent in the home office, recently cele- 
trated his 50th anniversary with the com- 
any. One of Mr. Crawford’s fondest 
hopes is to sell the fourth generation of 
ne family. He has already written poli- 
ces on the members of three generations 
none family. 

The Union Central seems to go in for 
we. Only a short time ago Charles J. 
Stern celebrated his 50th anniversary with 
the company and is still writing business 
at 93, 


xk 


Union Mutual: John C. Gilhooley, in 
the insurance business with the Fidelity 
& Casualty since 1937, joined’the Union 
Mutual in 1945 and has now been named 
Manager of the Philadelphia Agency. 
Immediately prior to this appointment 
he was Assistant Manager of the Mid- 
town branch in New York City. 


x & & 


United States Life: Insurance Research 
Service, Inc. has been named General 
Agent for accident and health and group 
msurance in Kansas City, Mo. James R. 
Vilson, with the company since 1946 and 
most recently life agency assistant, will 
vice president in charge of the Agency’s 
rwly formed Accident and Health and 
Group Insurance Department. 

Donald H. Dunham, in the business 
since 1947, as a Field Manager in the 
Group Department, has been named Home 
Office Group Representative for the com- 
pany in Washington, D. C. 


x** 


Volunteer State Life: 7. B. Harrison, 
in the business 18 years and most recently 
Executive Vice President of the Standard 
Life of Mississippi, has been appointed 
District Supervisor. 
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DPEUTALISTS 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
7 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actueries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Rendelp® St. Chicago |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Centre! 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Lewis 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pe. 








JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


- Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


$. Tressel, MLALLA Wo. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A. 
eal See W. P. Kelly 
We M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 

Franklin 4020 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N ¥ 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City $3 N.Y. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barcley 7-3428 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
2370 Netione!l Benk Bidg. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Berclay 7-4443 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


people played the leading part... 


S yregp was a play at the High School 
the other night and my wife, Mary, 
and I went to see it. Mary said it would 
be fun. “I asked Mrs. Carr to sit with us,” 
she said. “Her daughter has the leading 
part, you know, and she’ll be alone.” 


The play was good and everybody en- 
joyed it. Young Sally Carr did a fine job 
of acting, and when she stepped out for 
her curtain calls, the applause made you 
feel excited. 


I took a sidelong glance at Mrs. Carr 
and saw that her eyes were wet and shin- 
ing ... with pride and happiness and per- 
haps a little sadness, too. . . 


When Mary and I got home she said, 
“You know, you have to give Mrs. Carr 
a lot of credit for bringing up Sally the 
way she has—especially when you con- 


sider it’s ten years since her husband died.”’ 
I said, “Yes, you do.” 


Then I added, “But you have to give 
credit to her husband, too. I remember 
when I sold John Carr his New York Life 
policies years ago. As things turned out, 
it was his insurance that made all the dif- 
ference. Otherwise... ” 


“When you look at it that way,” Mary 
said, “you can see that all three of the 
Carrs had a part in Sally’s success tonight 
—Sally, her mother avd her father.” 


I nodded. 


After a long pause Mary said, “The 
more I think of it, the happier I am that 
you’re in the insurance business. In fact, 
there were more than three people who 
played leading parts in tonight’s play. 
There were four, You played a leading 


part, too, by helping to see to it that John 
Carr had the life insurance which made 
everything possible.”’ 

“Nonsense,” I said. But it made me fee 
good to hear those words from Mary. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ACTUARIAL MEETINGS 
Mark End of an Era 


HE end of an era in actuarial 

history was recorded last month 
when the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica held its 60th annual meeting and 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
js now holding its 40th annual meet- 
ing. 

The Actuarial Society’s meeting 
was May 19 and 20 at the Hotel 


| Commodore in New York City and 


the Institute’s is June 2 and 3 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 

On each occasion, adjournment 
of the session automatically termi- 
nates the organization’s function as 
aseparate unit and each is merged 
into the new Society of Actuaries. 
This will be the single organization 
of actuaries on the North American 
Continent in the future, bringing to- 
gether the two present groups. Al- 
though originally drawing on two 
separate areas for their membership, 
they have recently been largely over- 
lapping in membership. 


The Actuarial Society was 
founded in 1889, when the com- 
panies were beginning to issue 


policies more complex than simple 
life and term plans and when actu- 
aries were starting to notch a place 
for themselves as specially trained 
professional men. It was organized 
as a strictly professiona] association 
of men who stood for themselves. 
To guard against any other tendency 
an Article was placed in the Con- 
stitution which stated “No resolution 
expressive of opinion shall be enter- 
tained at any meeting of the Society.” 
This precept has been carried on un- 
changed. The first meeting, held 
April 25, 1889, was attended by 28 
actuaries, including such famous 
names as Sheppard Homans, David 
P. Fackler, Emory McClintock and 
Howell W. St. John. There were 
38 charter members. In its 60th 
year, the Society has 599 fellows 
and 336 associates. 

The American Institute of Actu- 
aries was formed at a meeting held 
in Chicago, May 12, 1909. There 
were 47 charter members. The 
present membership is 529 fellows 
ind 261 associates. Its organization 
vas similar to that of the Society, 
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but was designed for the actuaries 
of the younger middle western and 
southern companies. At first there 
was little overlapping membership. 

As more and more of the actu- 
aries came to belong to both groups 
and as the problems of the large and 
small companies tended to take com- 
mon form, the two organizations 
held their first joint meeting in 1924. 
These joint meetings have been held 
with increasing frequency since then 
and the membership has become in- 
creasingly overlapping until by this 
year nearly two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of the two organizations 
were members of both. 

Initial steps towards the merger 
were taken a year ago and the 
actual merger was officially approved 
last fall. The new Society of Actu- 
aries was established legally as the 
organization to automatically take 
into its membership the two bodies, 
as they held their last meetings. 

Edmund M. McConney, president 
of the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, is president of the new So- 
ciety and will preside at the first 
meeting to be held at the Green- 


brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Nov. 14-16. In the future, 
the Society will hold two regional 
meetings in the spring, one in the 
east and one in the west and a regu- 
lar annual meeting in the fall. 

The Actuarial Society and the 
American Institute have contributed 
much towards the advancement of 
the knowledge of actuarial science 
and to the actuarial profession in 
the United States and Canada. This 
heritage of achievement will be 
passed on to the newly formed So- 
ciety of Actuaries. With the added 
momentum gained: through combin- 
ing the energies of the two organiza- 
tions, even greater accomplishments 
are expected for the future. 


KENTUCKY 


Southall New Insurance Director 


PALDING SOUTHALL, in the 

business since 1935, has been 
elected Director of Insurance for the 
state of Kentucky, succeeding Cad 
P, Thurman, who has resigned. 
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tiiution Life, Los Angeles 
CoNow ( ‘onstitution Life Ins. Co.). 


Continental American, Wilmington 


June 57 


(Favorably Examined) ...... eocces Feb, 37 
(Benner President) .........+++++ June 57 
tinental Assurance, Chicago 
Continker Vice President) ..........Mar. 41 
Eastern Life, New York e 
(Favorably Examined) ........... June 58 
Equitable Life, New York 
(Goldstein Branch Manager) ......Apr. & 


(Dow Named Vice President) ....Apr. 85 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 


(H. O. Promotions) .........0.00 -Mar. 41 

(Passes Billion Mark) ..........-. June 58 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(50th Anniversary) .........+2+00-- Feb. 37 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) .............. Mar. 42 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Frederick & Dobbs Promoted) ....Mar. 42 
General American, St. Louis 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 59 


George Washington Life, Charleston 
(New Income Disability Coverage) Feb. 38 


(Carr Elected Vice President) ....May 35 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 

OMEEEOIEDD 60400 ccdcenceccesccsc May OO 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) ........... eooee Apr. 85 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

SPEOEROTIOR) ccccccccccccccccccscec Mey SB 

(New Policies Available)..........¢ June 59 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Kiplinger Vice President) .......Apr. 85 


Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Indictment Dismissed) ..... ...--Jan,. 69 
(New Co. Reinsures Assess. Assn.) May 36 


Guardian Life, New York 

(executive Appointments) ........ Feb. 38 
Home Life, New York 

(Executive Changes) ..........0.6.. Feb. 39 


(Guibord Financial Secretary)....June 60 


Homesteaders Life, Des Moines 


(Mantz President) ......... -----Apr. 86 
Illinois Bankers, Mommouth 

(Parkinson Vice President) ...... May 37 
Imperial Life, Asheville 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 86 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 


Minneapolis 
(Formerly Investors Syndicate)..June 60 
Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 
Pee Through North Amer. 


Mad esccsescceeccccevesesssecs Apr. 86 
(Control Purchased by Alleghany 
DE cin cudkdha Jaen 6604s eccmbes June 60 


Jefferson National, Indianapolis 


(New Home Office Building) ..Jan. 70 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Agency Promotions) ............. Feb. 39 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Regional Supervisors Appointed) Jan. 70 
2nd Vice Presidents) Apr. 91 





(Auditing Promotions) ...........4 Apr. 91 

(Wyatt Heads Group Dept.) ...... June 61 

(5 Month Moving ks re June 61 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Arnold Vice President) .......... Apr. 92 

(Edmiston Vice President) ........ May 37 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 

Anchorage 

(Stock Dividend) ......sceccesessd Jan. 71 

I A tie sand Ghwahodint May 37 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 

(Executive Changes) .............. Mar. 43 
Liberty National. Birmingham 

(Clayton Vice President) ......... Mar. 43 
Lincoln Income, Louisville 

(Acree, Jr. President) ........0000d Tune 62 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

SOOO «sec ccceccvcconcvess AG BB 
Loyal Protective. Boston 

(Home Office Promotions) ........Apr. 93 


(Sickness & Accident Contract) 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Reduces S.P. Annuity Rates). 


Massachusetts peoeeat. Springfield 
(Executive Changes) ..............Mar. 43 
(H. O. Seiareement! ites vidacus cee: 93 


.-May 37 


..June 62 


For June, 


1949 


Metropolitan Life, New York 


(iéxecutive Promotions) .......... Feb. 40 
Michigan Life, Detroit 

(Executive Promotions) ...... --- Apr. 94 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul - 

(Venables New Medical Director) ..Apr. 94 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 62 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

eS Ee rar Feb. 41 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis 

CIENE TERED. co6 ccc s scviccevccess Jan. 71 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(Unique General Agency) ........ Jan. 71 


(Richardson Agency Wins Honors) Mar. 44 


(Selling Honors) ....0...cscececceed 44 

(D. I. Arrangement) ovcctecese r. 94 

(Radio Career Program) ......... May 37 

(Supervisors’ Conference)......... June 63 
Mutua! Life, New York 

(Myrick Retiring) ........ cccccee Fed. 42 

(Dividend Seale Revised) ........ Feb. 43 

(Dawson Executive V. P.) ........ Mar. 45 

(John, Secretary-Treasurer) ...... May 38 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Juvenile Plans) ......... ...Mar, 45 


National Life & Accident, Nashville 
Jan 


(Favorably Examined) ........... n. 72 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Executive Changes) ...........+.. Mar. 46 
National Reserve Life, Topeka 

(Erlandson Vice President) ....... Mar, 46 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Apartment Development) ........ Jan. 72 

(Home Office Promotions) ...... .-Apr. 95 

(Average Leader Statistics) ......May 38 


New York Life, New York 
(Phillips Vice l’resident) 





(Promotions, ete.) ....... 
(“Manhattan House”) ............ Mz 
(Executive Promotions) 
North American Life & Cas., Minneapolis 
(See Investor’s Synd.)............4 Apr. 86 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Passes Half Billion) ............¢ Jan. 73 
(New Medical Forms) ............ Feb. 43 
North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis 
(Capital Doubled) ............. ---Mar. 47 
(Providing Ins. for Investors 
SIGE.) cccccvcscces ecovesccsee oassckt. OS 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 
(Favorable Publicity) .............Apr. 97 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Year End Figures) .........ee0-- Feb. 44 
CARER TIGDGEE) ok cc cccccoecscece June 64 


Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Mutualization Underway) 


Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Passes $200,000,000 Mark)......... June 64 


«++e.-Apr. 97 


Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) ........... eeccece May 40 


Pacific Mutual, Los Ange’ 
(Another Non-Can OR Age. 
(Executive Promotion) ...........) ay 40 
(Using Television) 


Columbia 
ccecccess he, 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 


Palmetto State Life, 
(Executive Promotions) 


(Home Office Changes) ............ Mar. 47 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 74 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(EE Ron" peepee Mar. 48 
(Babies & Women Policies Inc reased) 
May 41 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Promotions)  .cccccccccece occocce em & 


Piedmont Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) .......+.+.+0+e-Apr. 98 


Postal Life, New York 
(Quadruple Protection) ......... --Mar. 48 
Progressive Life, Atlanta 


(Favorably Examined) ............Mar. 49 





Provident Mutual, Petiadeiphia 
(Cowles Agency V.P.) ......+-e00+ Jan. 74 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 46 

Prudential, Newark 
("On the Spot” Payments Increased) 

Jan. 74 

(Maximum now $500,000) ........Jan. 75 
(Low Rent Housing—Out) ...... .-Feb. 46 
(Executive Promotions) ....... -..-Mar. £ 
($38,855 Suggestion Awards) .Mar. 
(Rutherford Vice President) . 2s ADF. 98 
(McMillen New General Agent) ..Apr. 98 
(Executive Change) ........e.se0. May 41 
(Decentralization) .........+..6++- June 6 

Public Savings wi Charleston 
(Examined) ....cccsccccscccecccccs Jan. 75 


Public Service Life, Seattle 
(Taken over by Nat. Pub. Serv.)...Apr. 99 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


(Home Office Promotions) ......... Mar. 530 

(Mayer President) .......ccccoces June 6 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 100 

COW TEGO GHGR) ccccccdccccone May 42 
Rushmore Mutual, ay City 

(Dean Fixecutive V.P.) ..........-- Feb. 47 

(Dean Executive V. P) eegenece Apr. 100 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 

(Executive Changes) .........se0. Mar. 51 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Enters Non-Can Field) ..........dan. 75 

(Agents’ Committee) ............- Feb, 48 

(Carson Supt. of Agencies) ...... Apr. 100 

(Non-Can Liberalized)............ June 66 
Security Mutual, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined)............ June 66 
Shenandoah Life. Roanoke 

(Colhoun Director of Agencies) ...Mar. 52 
Standard Life, Jackson 

(Executive Changes) ..........+. ...-May 43 
State Mutual Life. Worcester 

(Passes Billion Mark) ........+6- -Feb. 48 

(New Juvenife Contracts) ........ June 67 
Sun Life. Montreal 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 48 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Executive Changes) .........+++. Jan. 76 


Travelers. Hartford 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 48 

(Filson Medical Director) ........ Feb. 49 

(Col. Howard Retires) .......2..-:. Feb. 49 

(Lyman Secretary) ......ce.0. -Mar. 52 

(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) May 43 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Underwriting Changes) ........ Apr. 101 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Takes Over State Life)........... June 67 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(Feay V.P. & Actuary) .......... Jan. 76 


United Insurance, Chica 
(Purchases Missouri tnd. Bus.) ...Jan. 79 


United States Life, New York 


(Mager CHARGES) 2. occcccccscosce Jan. 77 
Victory Mutual, Chicago 

(Examined) ..cccccccececees beeecce Jan. 78 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) ........Apr. 101 
West Coast Life. San Francisen 

(Stewart President) ..... osseees sgn. BR 
Western American, Reno 

(Student Athletic Policy) ........ Jan. 78 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Fxecutive Promotions) .......... May 43 

(Favorably Examined) ........... June 67 
Western Life, Helena 

(Kirk Secretary) ........ ‘ .. Jan. 78 
Western Mutual Life, Moline 

(New Company) ..........++++++--Mar. 52 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 49 
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Maternal Marge, a mother-in-law, was really “in the 

e know.” Her kids were glad to see her come, and sad to see 
her go—because, instead of crowding them, she always 
found it best to stay at Hotel Statler, where you really 
are a guest. 


“The Statler knows what women like,” adds Marge with 

a. happy air. ““They do my laundry, clean a dress, or fix a 
little tear. In fact, for anything I want, I give the desk a 
ring, and Statler’s friendly service soon takes care of 
everything. 


“My son-in-law thinks I’m just great,” smiles Marge, 
3. “because, you see, instead of eating up their food, I have 
them eat with me! And Statler meals are wonderful. But 
then, the whole hotel is any traveling woman’s dream... 


” 


as daughter’d say: It’s swell! 





HOTEL 
STATLER 


W YORK 
(ronmenty HOTEL PeNnsvivania 


ie 


Staion 


NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, ‘Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 

Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Mutual Life, Boston, RAP aS See: 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Burroughs Adding Mac hine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Cal. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ..... 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Glen Cove, 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. .............. “Gk 


Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, II. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. ... 


Edgewater. Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 

Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Til. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Filing Equipment Bureau, Inec., Boston, Mass. . 
First Boston Corporation, New York, N. Y. .. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, Cal. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. . 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Globe Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Home Life, New York, N. 

Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Ill. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. ........ 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life Underwriters Credit Corp., Minneapolis, Minn 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ... 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, } 

Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 

Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

North American Life, Chicago, : 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, II. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Policyholders’ National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, ad 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa 


Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. Y. 
Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. 


Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Sikes Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, N. 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Con 

Tressel & Associates, Harry ~. 

Underwood Corp., New York, N. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, NOhto 
Washington National Life, Evanston, Ill. 
Watson Manufacturing Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New "York, N N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, nm. y. 
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